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Tue Senate has shown that it can waste time over the question of 
adjournment as well as upon matters of legislation, and consequently 
it is yet uncertain whether the date fixed by the House—the 4th of 
July—will be the one finally agreed upon by both chambers. The 
Senate has also indulged its fondness for procrastination by postpon- 
ing once and again the Franking Bill, which may or may not have the 
luck to be passed this session. On Monday, Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, spoke for two hours in favor of a protective tariff. A debate 
the same day on the Bureau of Education elicited a great diversity of 
opinion in regard to the usefulness of such a department of the Gov- 
ernment. In the House, Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill, after having 
been debated on Wednesday and Thursday, was on the latter day 
recommitted at Mr. Jenckes’s request, and whether it too emerges 
again before adjournment we presume is not certain. Mr. Jenckes was 
not to be taken by surprise by his opponents, and the short discussion 
has had several excellent results. In the first place, it has kept the 
measure alive, and recalled the attention of Congress and the public to 
it; it has, besides, exhibited the weakness of those who denounce it, 
Mr. Peters, of Maine, being without doubt exactly the antagonist that 
Mr. Jenckes would have prayed for; and finally, if it has failed to con- 
vert Mr. Bingham, it has developed the adhesion of Mr. Kelley and 
Mr. Schenck to the principle of the bill, and cannot but encourage 
the friends of the reform to renew their efforts incessantly. 





It was opposed by Messrs. Maynard, Peters, Bingham, and others, 
in speeches which, without any reference to the merits of the bill, were, 
it is no exaggeration to say, a disgrace to human nature. It would be 
difficult to crowd into the space they occupy in the Globe more false- 
hood, absurdity, misrepresentation, greater contempt for facts, more 
clap-trap and humbug, and more unblushing confessions of ignorance, 
One assumption ran through every one of them, and that was that 
there were no faults in the civil service now which were not inherent 
in human nature, and that (and this was the really impudent part of it) 
appointments and dismissals were now made solely “ in the interest of 
the public service.” In fact, if any one wants to find a parallel for the 
performance, both as regards style, temper, logic, and candor, one has 
to seek it in the arguments by which the slave-trade was defended by 
royal dukes’in the House of Lords. The pro-slavery orators here 
usually showed more respect for the understanding of their hearers, 
One of Mr. Bingham’s arguments was “that this bill creates an 
aristocracy in the face of that wise provision in our Constitution that 
neither the United States nor any State of the Union shall create titles 
of nobility ;” but then the sage omitted to account for the existence of 
that worst form of “ aristocracy,” the military “ aristocracy” in the army 
and navy, under which the country has been groaning for half a cen- 


tury. He then added “that it was an absurdity, as his friend from | 


Illinois (Mr. Cullom) remarked.” The basis for this lucid observation 
was also supplied by his friend from Illinois, viz.: that “the author of 
‘The Mechanism of the Heavens’ did not prove himself a very skilful 


man in civil affairs when called to a civil trust by the first Napoleon.” | 


Mr. Bingham is wasted in the House; it is not “ educated up” to him. 





However, we think he was, on the whole, outdone by Mr. Maynard. 
This gentleman’s forte seems to be foreign politics. One of his reasons why 
illustrations drawn from the civil service of European countries are of no 
far away from the people as possible,’ 
try is to keep the government near to the people.” There are some 
persons with whom it is treason to the human understanding to argue, 
and we do not say that Mr. Maynard is one of them, but one is puzzled 





| Treasurer, and the Comptroller-General. 


* while “the object in this coun- | 
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to know how to deal with him. The civil service system which he is 
defending in this country, is the old aristocratic system which prevailed 
in every country in Europe down to the French Revolution, and in 
some still later. Its basis is favoritism, nepotism, personal gratitude 
or affection—in short, jobbery and disregard of the public interests, 
In proportion as “ government has got near the people,” to use the 
Maynard jargon, that system has disappeared, and the system of com- 
petitive examinations and promotion for merit been substituted for it. 
No civil service is a popular one which is not open to all, without other 
qualification than knowledge and character. 
is a fair field and no favor. 


What the people want 
Mr. Maynard ought to know that there is 
no Civil service in the world, and never has been one, which was in the 
hands of a smaller and more disreputable class than ours, or which was 
managed with more brutal disregard of the interests of taxpayers, or 
to which the honest poor man has less chance of access, 

The bill was sent 
defeat, a result which was of course not wholly unexpected, 


total 
As we have 


back to the Committee to save it from 
often said, Congress is the fountain-head of this stream of corruption, 
which now overflows the country, and which rises higher every year ; 
which is debauching and degrading every branch of the Government, 
and converting the legislature in particular into a mere board of oftice- 
brokers. 
through the efforts of the unclean herd with whom they fill the Govern- 
ment offices. 


The members of Congress get and keep their seats largely 


To reform the civil service is to deprive them of the 
means either of rewarding their friends or punishing their enemies, and 
compel them to appeal to their constituencies on their own merits—a 
prospect for a large number of them full of horrors. Therefore, it is 
safe to say that until the public sentiment forces this particular reform 
into the party platforms, and terrifies those who live by the abuses 
into submission, we shall never see it carried, One might as well expect 
to see in Turkey a movement against polygamy originating among 
the Sultan’s eunuchs. 


The “Reform Party” in South Carolina, of the establishment 
of which we spoke some weeks since, seems to be well under way 
and to be increasing in size and spirit with gratifying rapidicy, 
though we fear there is but little chance of its carrying the elec- 


tions; the State seems to lie almost completely at the mercy of the 


white and black corruptionists who have been plundering it for some 


years past; and that the negro voters are not yet educated to their 
responsibilities is clear enough to everybody; and if not, it soon will 
be, for Mr. B. F. Whittemore is to be sent back to Congress, we sce. 
Apparently, nothing could be worse than the conduct of the high offi- 
cials of the State. It is, for instance, constantly asserted, and is nowhere 
denied, that a senator, Leslie by name, who held the office of Land 
Commissioner, and spent altogether some $600,000 of the State’s 
money, and then resigned without satisfactorily accounting for much 
of it, openly declared that if the Advisory Board tried to make him 
account for it, he would have the chairman of that body “in his own 
penitentiary in less than two weeks.” The Advisory Board consists @ 
the Governor, the Attorney-General, the Secretary of State, the State 
More than this, when Leslie 
“resigned,” and there was talk in the Senate of compelling him to ex- 
plain his conduct in office, he coolly enquired which senator would 
like to begin, and dared his colleagues to press him for the reasons of 
his resignation; and none of them pressed him, he having a tongue in 
his head and knowing certain secrets. Plenty more things of this sort 
might be related, and have been, and nothing is surer than that the 


| rescue of South Carolina from her present rulers is a thing for which 
use to us here is, that in Europe “ the object of government is to get as | 


decent men everywhere—Democrats and Republicans, especially Re - 
publicans—should pray with fervor. As we say, however, there seems 


to be as yet but little ground for hope, though probably a thorough 


organization of the new party and some hard work may secure a legis- 
lature for next year which shall be less of a disgrace to civilization 
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than the last was. We must not forget to mention that the T. J. 
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worst features of trades-unionism, and serve like purposes of persecu- 


Mackey who figured in a shooting affray in the Common Council some | tion and repression. Few close corporations are so odious as a medical 


months since, and who escaped punishment by pleading “ morphine,” 
has just been made a trial justice by Governor Scott. 

More encouraging is the non-political South Carolina news, which, 
indeed, is a great deal better than most persons in this section of the 
country have been hoping for, and is absolutely good, It is surprising, 
for example, to learn that one small association working in Newberry 
District, a fine country *with a beautiful climate and lying in the 
middle region—between the sand and the hills—alone has introduced 
almost 500 European immigrants, Swedes we take them to be, for the 
ventleman who gave the account of them went on to say, that “if you 
give a Swedish laborer a peck of meal and three pounds of bacon (a 
week) you may expect him to tabernacle with you only for a night ;” 
and he added something to the effect that the Swede is a free man, 
who comes to this country to better his condition and not to be a serf, 
and who must be treated accordingly. These remarks were made in a 
convention which sat for several days in Charleston, and included 
delegates from Georgia as well as from all parts of South Carolina. 
Looking over the report of the proceedings, we noted an entire 
absence of the spirit but recently pervading the South Carolinian 
mind—the spirit which demands, not immigrants who desire to better 
themselves, but a servile peasantry. It appears as if there were now a 
genuine wish to foster the sort of immigration from abroad and from 
the North and East which has built up the States of the West and 
made them the wonder of the world; and an elaborate plan to accom- 
plish the desired result was submitted to the convention and, after 
intelligent debate, adopted. The South was always ready enough to 
hold conventions, agricultural and other, and it is hard, when we read 
the Charleston resolutions, not to think of the gentlemen who used 
regularly to meet and resolve that Norfolk, Virginia, was designed by 
God to be the greatest seaport on this continent; but still the 
resolutions before us have a very business-like and hopeful look. 
In brief, this is the general scheme: Landholders and other capi- 
talists are to subscribe land, or money with which to buy land, and 
this is to be divided into farms, of which every other one is to be 
given to any respectable and healthy man who will occupy it and 
improve it, holding it at the end of ten years in fee simple, and, until 
the ten years’ term expires, under the sole condition that he shall not 
abandon it, but shall cultivate it. Alternate sections the association is 


to hold. Four freight and emigrant steamers are to be built, and. 


every means is to be tried to induce emigrants from Europe, whether 
bound for South Carolina or for Oregon, to make the journey via 
Charleston—a route alleged to be cheaper than any other now in 
existence. Chinese laborers—of whom, as “cotton-hands,” glowing 
accounts were given—are to be called into the rice districts. The 
erection of cotton-mills is to be encouraged, and figures were read, 
which seem reasonable, tending to show that a manufacturer who 
should barely pay expenses in running twenty frames in New England, 
could make $15,000 a year by running them in Georgia. An instance 
was given of a manufacturer who actually had done both these things 
so lately as last year. Our space forbids our giving further details of 
the projected plan, but, as is said above, it looks hopeful. 





It is said that a man is either a fool or a physician at forty; and if 
the alternative has hitherto seemed a hard one, the action of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association last week should serve to reconcile a good 
many of us. This body met at Washington to hold its twenty-first 
annual session, and the presentation of credentials by colored dele- 
gates and by some white delegates who did not scruple to consult with 
colored physicians, gave rise to a noisy and heated debate which 
ended in the triumph of prejudice. It appears, therefore, that politi- 
cal ethics and professional ethics are not co-extensive, and the more 
we contrast the stress laid by the medical fraternity upon their “ eth- 
ies’ with the rowdy behavior of too many of them toward negroes and 
women, the more transparent becomes their abuse of the term. The 
regulations included under it, though frequently calculated to protect 
the public from imposition, closely resemble in other respects the 





| society may eastly be and often is, and the exclusiveness which forms 


the basis of doctors’ morals is singularly inappropriate to a science 
which is as empirical as agriculture, and whose therapeutic literature, 


| at least, resembles nothing so much as a farmer's almanac or a cook- 


book. The majority at Washington, we are well aware, was due to the 
presence of Southern members, and this the Association could not 
help; but we should have been glad to see, on the part of the minor- 
ity, an avowed intention to disregard so much of the ruling as made it 
unprofessional to consult with physicians of color. 





Speaking of the Hartford and Erie business before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, last week, we made a most absurd though transparent 
blunder, by the accidental omission of one clause of a sentence. What 
we said was that ‘“ The independent press, we are sorry to say, and, in- 
deed, almost all the Boston papers, oppose all further loans,” ete. What 
we should have said was, “The independent press—from which, we 
are sorry to say, we must exclude the Boston Advertiser and, indeed, 
almost ali the Boston papers—oppose,” etc. We owe an apology for 
this to the Boston papers, for most of them are warm friends of the road. 
The Committee has reported in favor of giving further State aid to it 
—to the extent of $3,500,000. The assailants of the State treasury have 
been ably represented, while the Attorney-General has had to fight 
single-handed ; and common rumor says that if you examined the coat- 
tails of the men you met in State Street, you would find a bond in 
nearly every one of them. It is calculated that if the Commonwealth 
now takes hold of the road, and pushes it through, it will cost about 
$20,000,000 to equip and put it in working order, making the total 
cost of this great “artery” about. $50,000,000. Altogether, the per- 
formance may be considered the greatest raid ever yet made by a rail- 
road Ring on a State Government, and throws Fisk's and Gould’s 
operations at Albany far into the shade. One not improbable, and we were 
going to say not undesirable, result of the swindle will be the transfer 
of the State government to other hands. We should not, indeed, be 
surprised to see the impeccable Butler raising the standard of reform, 
and rallying the majority under it. 





The Worl’ has contributed a valuable and very amusing chapter to 
the history of journalism, by collecting and reproducing the various 
“amenities” which several of our contemporaries have been inter- 
changing during the last week or two, apropos of the McFarland case 
and various other matters and things. It has done great injustice, how- 
ever, to our esteemed contemporary the 7ribune, in reprinting some of 
the billingsgate in which that paper occasiona!ly indulges without 
quoting any of the reasons it has given at sundry times why no paper 
should ever be guilty of personfalities, or ever wander from the discus- 
sion of subjects and the public conduct of individuals. It seems to us 
the collection is hardly complete without some specimens of cant 
as well as of ruflianism. In other respects, we cannot speak 
of it too highly. It will raise the profession of journalism, 
indeed, has raised it already, in the opinion of all thinking 
men; and the profound interest the public takes in this newspaper 
vituperation, not to speak of its high literary excellence, will, doubt- 
less, cause increasing demand for it, for public as well as for private 
libraries, as the years roll on. We confess, too, we have ourselves taken 
deep satisfaction while listening to the thwacking and mud-throwing 
which has been going on around us, in the reflection that it was all due 
to the intense zeal of some gentlemen for the purity of the family. 
Everybody engaged in the row, unseemly as his behavior may have 
seemed to careless lookers-on, was really either pushing home or repel- 
ling a charge of “free love,” which, as it seems to us, ought to dispel 
the apprehensions felt by many about the prevalence of opinions 
hostile to marriage. 





So far as Mrs. Lincoln’s claim to a pension rests upon mere senti- 
ment, and her desire for one is in order that she may, to use her own 
words, “ live in a style becoming the widow of the Chief Magistrate of 
a great nation,” we agree with the Senate Committee on Pensions that 
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there is no obligation to make any further provision for her. Unfor- 
tunately, too, she is a person whose breeding does not qualify her cither 
to enhance the sentimental view of her case or to set the “style 
Presidents’ widows; and if she were allowed to do the latter she would 














probably give Europeans a very false notion of the dignity and state 
of our “chief magistrates.” Something of the Committee’s concern 
for what we may call republican appearances is therefore justified by our 
experience of the petitioner ; but we fail to sympathize with their attach- 
ing so much importance to the precedent they were called upon to 
create, and with their seeming belief that it would be a damaging blow 
to republican purity. They say, truly enough, that pensions have 
hitherto been granted only in the military and naval service; and as 
they proceed to state that “it has not been deemed advisable in a free 
country to provide permanent emoluments in favor of the families of 
high officers of the state, as in European countries,” conclude that 


. 


we 
they think pensions in the civil service a mark of the degraded condi- 
tion to which monarchy reduces itssubjects. They also evidently look 
upon them as establishing “ caste,” since, as matters now stand, “ when 
eminent officers end their official term they become equal, but not supe- 
rior members of society.” The Committee might further have felici- 
tated the country that there could not be found here a bloated aristo- 
cracy of superannuated schoolmasters, such as, for perfectly intelligible 
motives, the grinding tyrannies of Europe have instituted. But really 
the Committee's arguments induce very serious reflection as to the favor 
which the civil service reform is to meet with in the Senate ; especially 
as Mr. Edmunds was the chairman, and presumably the author of the 


adverse report on Mrs. Lincoln's claims. 


The private advices received from England, in a still greater 
degree than the public ones, indicate that the difficulties of the 
Gladstone ministry are increasing seriously. It seems as if it would re- 
quire a special interposition of Providence to make a cabinet containing 
Bright and Lowe work well, and Mr. Gladstone's mind, if acute, is also 
impressible and fluctuating. Moreover, there are signs that the House 
of Commons, having abolished the Irish Church, feels that it has re- 
deemed its pledges, and finds the work of reform begin to pall on it. 
Hence some of the increasing difficulty shown in “ understanding ” the 
Irish Land Bill, of which our correspondent spoke last week. Mean- 
time, its flagging energies will prebably be quickened by the increas- 
ing signs of political union between the Irish Catholics and Protestants. 
Should the Irish Protestants throw their weight into the ‘ Nationalist” 
scales, which they have not done since 1782, they would probably force 
on England, without further delay, a solution of the Irish problem 
almost as serious as that to which she was driven in that year, when 
she, for the first time, acknowledged the independence of the Irish Par- 
liament. The Protestants can at any time give point and force to the 
aimless blather of the Fenians. 





The French police are busy with the investigation of the great con- 


spiracy, the proportions of which are of course alarming, and arrests | 


continue to-be made on a great scale. On one of the alleged conspira- 
tors was found a letter from the well-known publicist, Gustave 
Flourens, who has been drifting about ever since he “ rose in insurrec- 
tion” last month, and is now in London. He directed his correspon- 
dent to send his letters through Mr. George W. Smalley, the redoubt- 
able London correspondent of the New York At first it 
seemed as if Messrs. Smalley and Flourens had joined forces, and we 
really expected to see the air darkened with the splinters of thrones 
and altars, but it turns out that Mr. Smalley knew nothing of the con- 
tents of M. Flourens’s letters, and merely forwarded them as an act of 
friendship, which information has doubtless smoothed the pillow of 
many a brutal despot. Mr. Smalley, at the last accounts, was in Paris, 
asking to be “ examined” touching his connection with the conspiracy. 
If the Imperial Government does not examine him, or examines him 
with less than twelve Procureurs Impériaux, or in any place but a — 
large hall, and on a raised platforasi it will be guilty of a great 
wrong ‘omepdio a modest, unobtrusive, and sweet-tempered journalist. 

Flourens, by-the-by, disappeared on the night he “rose in insurrection,” 
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e revolver and all, and so effectually that the police would have had no 
| 


evidence of any overt acts of his after the first rising, if he had not 
written a letter, which was intercepted, to a friend in Paris, describing 
They it under his own hand that 


sanguinary monster, and spent that night in slaughter. 


his exploits. now have he is a 


The plébiscite has, as was generally expected, resulted in a large 


majority for the Government—about 7,000,000, it is supposed, out of a 
vote of 8,500,000. This is the ninth plcbiseite which has taken place in 
France, and all with the same result—an efiormous majority for the 
party in power. It is safe to say that, with the existing highly central- 
ized administrative machinery, no other All ques- 
tions put by the powers that be to the people, whatever they may be in 
form, will be, in fact, leading questions—that is, the answer to them 
will be suggested beyond the possibility of mistake. 


result is possible. 


The Radicals say 
that the Imperial arrangements in the present case put the result beyond 
doubt, apart from the general tendency of the country people to full 
in with the ideas of the maires, the sous-préfets, the gens d'armerie, and 
But then it must be admitted, also, that the 
performances of the * irreconcilables” 


the gardes champetres, 
in Paris have not been without 
their influence on the agricultural mind, The peasant’s intellect ean- 
The moder 
ate liberals, however, even the most moderate of them, such as M. de 
Mazade, of the Revue des Dewe Mondes, are seriously alarmed by what 
has happened, and hold, and not without a show of reason, that the ple 
It throws the legis 
lature into the background, and renders it possible for the executive 
at any time to reduce it to total insignificance by an appeal to the 


not grasp Rochefort, and Flourens, and Paschal Grousset. 


biscitary confirmation makes the reform illusory. 


people, as the Emperor is the sole judge when this appeal should | 


mide. The Emperor's reputation for shrewdness will probably now 


rise again, as he has evidently hit on a device which gives him most of 


the advantages of constitutional sovereignty, and none, or next to none, 





of its inconveniences, 

The full details of of the 
brigands have reached us by the last mail. It 
Marathon, twenty miles from Athens, the party had to give notice 


the massacre the Greek 


appears that to go to 


captives by 


| to the Minister of War and procure an escort of troops, but the Govern 
and 
an infantry patrol of ten men. 


furnished 
On 
bushes unhorsed two of the gendarmes, 


ment was left to judge what escort was necessary, only 


four gendarmes, following up with 
their return, a volley from the 
and placed the party in the power of about thirty brigands, the infantry 


rhe ransom was then fixed at $120,000 and 





patrol being easily beaten off. 
the money was forthcoming, but the amnesty was forbidden 
on the 


an amnesty ; 
by the constitution. 
tion of .the captives and of the British Minister, solemnly promised that 


The Government, however, earnest solicita- 


the troops should not go in pursuit till the terms were arranged, In spite 


of this promise troops were sent in pursuit, and the brigands, tind 


ing themselves hard pressed, butchered their prisoners, two by two. The 
most horrible part of the story is, however, that, according to the Greek 
Prime Minister, the brigands were encouraged to persist in asking for the 


amnesty by the emissaries of the “ outs,” so as to force the Ministry to call 
the Chambers together, and thus give the Opposition the chance of turn 
ing them out of office. Indeed, most of the great strikes against for- 
eigners made by brigands are believed to be instigated as measures of 
party warfare to bring discredit on the Ministry. It is sate to say that 
a lower pitch of degradation * politics” have never reached than they 
have reached in Athens, not excepting South Carolina. The 
than the wiles of the Greek “ 


intrigues 
of the harem are more respectable states- 
men.” Wehave received a letter from a correspondent urging as an 
excuse for Greek 
royalty imposed upon them after their liberation fifty years ago, but we 
are too familiar with this plea, and with its absurdity, to be willing to 
That a power which cannot protect travellers 
from the king's palace without the aid of an army, and is 


iniquities, the old story of their having an expensive 


devote any space to it, 
| five miles 

now allowing the Ionian Islands to go to waste, and the roads and public 
Crete 

ago into the same precious corporation, is a striking illustration of the 
| way the Greek mind looks at its own defects. 


buildings to fall into ruin, should have been wild to get a year 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
We spoke briefly, last week, of the new phase on which the contest 
between labor and capital was eutering in Europe, owing to the 


attempt to organize the labor of all countries against the capital of 


commencing, and the success of which they at last think they foresce. 
The papers received by the last mail show that in France the socialists 
are now directing all their energies to this end, and that a triumph 
over capital in Paris simply would no longer satisfy them. They are 
still as desirous as ever of getting the government into their hands, 
and are, therefore, as hostile as ever to the Empire, or, indeed, to any 
government which recognized the right of property as it is now 
recognized by the legislation of the civilized world; but they are no 
longer ready to fight for the triumph of their opinions. They have 
learnt by bitter experience that capital is sure to beat them in a 
physical struggle, and that, if they mean to win, it must be through 
the weight of numbers and organization, and through the influence on 
legislation which the extension of the suffrage has nearly everywhere 
thrown into the hands of the working classes. They have, moreover, 
secured the services, as directors of their operations, of a class of men 
very much superior in education and intelligence, and in knowledge of 
the condition and capacity of the laboring class in different countries, 
to any they have ever had before. They are opposed, too, to all local 
strikes. A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette reports that he had 
recently an interview with one of the chiefs in Paris, who assured him 
that the recent strikes at Creuzot and elsewhere were not, as we had 
supposed them, experiments on a small scale, directed by the central 
authority, by way of drill or practice; that they received no encour- 
agement or assistance whatever from headquarters, the leaders being 
occupied solely with the problem of producing a general international 
strike. 

This change of tactics is due to a variety of causes. The profitless- 
ness of local strikes, so long preached by economists, has at last been 
found out by the workingmen themselves. If only resorted to rarely, 
strikes produce only a momentary effect on wages, and this never suffi- 
cient, or certainly not more than sufficient, to make up for the loss sus- 
tained during the period of idleness. If resorted to frequently, as 
they have been of late in England, they drive away business. Their 
effect on certain trades in England has been already disastrous. Loco- 
motive building, for instance, is rapidly going to France and Belgium, 
and shipbuilding has left the Thames. This is what the economists 
always predicted would happen if capital were in any locality too hard 
pressed by labor; but the laborers always refused to believe it; they 
now see it. Moreover, the flight of capital from hostile localities has 
been greatly facilitated by recent improvements in the means of*com- 
munication between different countrics. The effect of the telegraph 
and the railroad in widening the field for the employment of capital 
has been enormous, 

The workingmen have accordingly now set about the job of clip- 
ping the wings of capital, and forcing it to stay where it is invested, 
and make the best terms it can in the local market, by a general organi- 
zation of labor, using for this purpose the very means which have made 
capital so volatile. They want to arrange matters so that when the 
English engineers strike for higher wages, nobody who wants a locomo- 
tive or boiler will be able to cross over to the Continent and get it any 
cheaper than they are willing to furnish it; so that, in short, wherever 
the capitalist turns he will find himself hemmed in, and will have to 
surrender at discretion. Of course even this is only a step towards 
other and better things. Beyond all strikes and associations and guilds, 
the workingman thinks he sees a reorganized society in which the 
government will relieve him of the trouble of striking; will see that 
capitalists get no interest, and that nobody lives idle on the interest of 
capital, or has any enjoyments which are not equally shared by all; in 
which all carriages shall be public; all picture galleries free; all 
schools and colleges common; all clothes of about the same cut and 


cost; and in which ice-cream will be consumed by ‘such persons as 
like it, and not as now by those who can afford to purchase it. Of | opposition, is still at the head of affairs, The reunion of Transylvania, 
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gation not only to see that everybody worked for his living, but that 
everybody found work to do. 

As might be guessed, the moderate Radicals in France are anything 
but pleased with their allies’ state of mind. A reorganization of the 


" a ; : : , - | government is what the former are striving for, a reorganization of 
all countries in one grand international union, which the leaders were | ° " 


society the last thing they think of; and they are a good deal discon- 
certed at finding, now that political life has been restored, that the 
workingmen have hardly made any change in their aims since 1848, 
while they have chosen means far more formidable than bullets. 
One of the working-class representatives laid down, in 1848, that “ the 
best government for them was that which made their lives a little 
more tolerable,” and this the régime of individual liberty, which M. 
Jules Favre and his friends seek, does not seem likely to do. De 
Tocqueville, in the Constitutional Assembly in 1849, called loudly for 
such peremptory action as would relieve the country of the weight of 
anxiety which the talk of socialism imposed on it. M. Thiers pointed 
out to Louis Blanc—who was trying to persuade the Chamber.that, if 
all had to work for all, each would make it a point of honor to 
do his best—that his ideal society would be lazy and slavish ; tha 

people do not and cannot be got to do their best for the community 
at large; that you may say to a man, “ Die for your country,” and he 
will do it; but if you tell him to weave or work iron for his country, 
he won't doit. Moreover, the experiment was very fully made, the 
previous year, in the National Workshops. When it was first an- 
nounced, in 1848, that the Government would find work for the unem- 
ployed, on the 9th of March 6,000 men enrolled themselves; by the 
end of the month it had 30,000 in its pay, and by the end of April 
100,000, and the tide still flowed in from every direction. It soon be- 
came impossible to find even the appearance of labor for so large and 
motley a multitude, and it was necessary to keep a large force of them 
on what might be called “the retired list”—that is, idle—at a franc 
a day. The result of this was that thousands more abandoned their 
places in private employ, and loafed at this rate. In short, human 
nature triumphed. The Government had at last to break up the work- 
shops to prevent the total disorganization of society. The result was 
the terrible three days of June, in which the Archbishop of Paris, two 
members of the Assembly, and fifteen hundred others on the side of 
the Government, fell. 

There is no sign that the ideas which led to this frightful 
tragedy are any less deeply rooted in the working-class mind 
than they were then, while there is no doubt they are far more 
widely diffused. Jules Favre delivered an address, a month ago, at 
the request of the Société de l’'Instruction Elementaire, on the “ Inequa- 
lity of Social Conditions,” in which he showed that human nature is 
the ultimate fact of politics, that you cannot change it or get rid of 
it, and that society can only flourish, or indeed exist, by giving it 
liberty. The discourse showed throughout with what alarm the best 
men in France look to the future; and the evils of the situation are 
aggravated by the fact that all men with black coats on their backs 
are regarded with suspicion by the working-classes, and their econo- 
mical teachings treated as pleas for their own selfish ease and comfort. 
But then the existing order of things has still powerful support in the 
peasantry, whose passion for land, and possession of it, make them 
the fanatical friends of property. 


———————————————— 





THE NEW ORISIS IN AUSTRIA. 


Or the two grand divisions of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 2s 
reconstituted after the great shocks which threatened its break-up 


_ in 1866, the eastern, or Hungarian, has been steadily and quietly pro- 


gressing in its sphere. The conservative power of its old constitution, 
the political aptitude of its leading race—the Magyar—the moderat- 
ing influence of a nobility tried in statesmanship and legislation, and, 
above all, perhaps, the prudent and consistent parliamentary guidance 
of Francis Deik, have made its new trial of freedom and autonomy 
more successful than even its warmest friends dared to anticipate. 
The Andrassy Cabinet, though hard-fought by an active and able 


course, in this state of things the government would be under an obli- | Croatia, and Slavonia with the central country—Hungary proper—has 
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been completely effected, in spite of the centrifugal tendencies of the 
Rouman and South-Slavic populations; the Croat deputies have 


occupied their seats in the Dict of Pesth; and the incorporation of 


the. Military Fronticrland, as an integral and civil part of the whole, 
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| jority of both houses in the Reichsrath, in which the Slavic element, in 


| to the constitution. 


has been begun. No considerable shock, no crisis, has taken place since | 


the inauguration of the new era. There is no lack of difficulties in 
the path of the Hungarian Government, but its ability seems to be 
adequate to the task, and it finds support in the energy of a nation. 
The course of the western, or Cisleithan, division has been consider- 
ably less steady and successful; and this is far from being surprising. 
Its constitutionalism is of recent date; it lacks the weight of tradi- 
tional policy; it has neither a central nationality nor a leading class; 
the clashing interests of its component parts, of which none is strong 
enough to become decidedly dominant, admit of no pronounced and 
yet common leadership. In one word, it is an unnatural conglomera- 
tion, whose raison d’étre is of an almost entirely negative character. It 
exists because none of its component parts is able to exist by itself, or 
inclined to share the fate of any of the adjoining countries. Left to 
. itself, Galicia would suffer the terrible fate of the Polish provinces now 


groaning under the heel of the Cossack; the Czechic nationality of 


Bohemia and Moravia would be for ever crushed by the overwhelming 
force of all-annexing Prussia; and the German group of the Imperial 
provinces, so long accustomed to rule, would be degraded to a frontier 
territory of the hated Hohenzollerns. The dread of absorption by 
Russia or Prussia keeps the antagonistic elements together, and this 
dread of absorption has also made their equally unnatural, dualistic con- 
nection with the Hungarian half of the Empire a political necessity. 





| made a doleful but dignified address to the House. 


But the Poles of Galicia hope and work for the restoration of a free | 


and united Poland ; the Czechs dream of the establishment of a north- 
western Slavic realm, with the aid of the Czar, or of a Panslavic move- 
ment; and many an Austrian German would hail with joy a new 
revolution which would make both Prussia and Austria equal mem- 
bers of a common German fatherland. The common negative interest 
which binds to each other the heterogeneous parts of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire is strong enough, it is true, but it could hardly be 
expected to form more than a loose confederation. 

And yet the transformation of 1867, executed without the co-opera- 
tion or the consent of the Bohemians, was intended to weld the Cis- 
leithan provinces into a consolidated half of a dualistic empire. The 
Bohemians protested against the whole of the arrangements, and re- 
solved to hamper, as far as in their power was, the action of the Vienna 
Parliament. Abstaining from its sittings appeared to them the most 
effective means, and to this day their obstinacy has withstood both the 
threats and the disdain of the Reichsrath. Their representatives to 
this assembly, elected by the Czechic majority of the provincial Diet 
of Bohemia, have all steadfastly refused to occupy their seats. The 
Czech ultimatum demands of Vienna an autonomy for Bohemia and 
Moravia similar to that of Hungary. 
their opposition, and appeared in the Reichsrath, though strongly 
urging a modification of the constitution in favor of provincial self- 
rule. The Sloven representatives of Carniola and some adjoining parts 
pursued a like course. The same did the representatives of the Tyrol, 
though prompted not by national but by religious motives. 
opposition became from day to day more conscious of its power, and 
the Reichsrath soon split into two hostile camps, the federalistic and 


the centralistic. The action of the Cisleithan cabinet, too, became 


j 
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the absence of Czechs, was slimly represented, thundered against the 
minority of the cabinet, denouncing its recommendations as treason 
Francis Joseph finally accepted the resignation 
of Taatfe, Potocki, and Berger. After some difficulties, Hasner suc- 
ceeded in completing the cabinet. Beust 
ed to have suffered a defeat. Soon after, offended in their religious 
honor by members of the majority, the noted Tyrolese representative, 
Greuter, and his associates, withdrew from the Reichsrath. The Poles 
threatened to do the same if their national demands were not granted, 
intractable still, the 
His project of a law ren 


Giskra was its soul. seem- 


Giskra in vain negotiated with them; 
Czechs refused even to open negotiations. 
dering the elections to the Reichsrath direct, by districts, instead of 
provincial, by the Diets, was the great stumbling-block. On the 21st 
of March, 1870, he retired from the cabinet, but Hasner, for a short 
They proved futile. Yet he 
But now the 
Poles and the Slovens finally executed their threat, and withdrew 
from the Reichsrath, after a solemn protest and warning, 


more 


time, continued the same experiments. 
persisted in pressing the change of the electoral law. 


The assem- 
bly thus dwindled down to a rump-parliament, numbering a bare quo 
rum. The fall of the 
Hasner ministry immediately followed the retirement of the Poles and 
Slovens. Count Potocki was entrusted by Francis Joseph with the 
formation of a new cabinet, and fresh negotiations with the Czechs 
were at once begun. 


The German element alone was represented. 


The Reichsrath was prorogued April 8,on which 
occasion the eloquent Kaiserfeld, of the centralist or German party, 
When the parlia- 
ment reassembles, it will be seen whether the means has been found of 
reconciling the conflicting interests and passions of the Cisleithan na- 


| tionalities by a bond of federation both loose and strong, or whether 


| the smaller. 


The Poles were less harsh in | 


The | 


wavering, and the Dalmatian insurrection greatly added to its per- | 


plexities. The Chancellor of the Empire, Count Beust, and with him 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, leaned to the federalistic side. 
On his return from his eastern journey, in December, 1869, a new ses- 


! 
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sion of the Reichsrath was opened by Francis Joseph, in a speech | 


which betrayed the leaning of the monarch on one side, and a want 
of harmony in the Cisleithan cabinet on the other. 


A few days later, | 


the dissensions in the ministry culminated in an open rupture, the ma- | 


jority and the minority—the former embracing the centralists Giskra, 
Herbst, Hasner, Pleher, and Brestel; and the latter, Minister-President 
Count Taaffe, the Polish Count Potocki, and Berger—each presenting 
its views on the main question in a separate memorial to the Emperor, 
and each offering its resignation. Francis Joseph hesitated. The ma- 
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the only alternative still remains to Austria, as some one expressed it, 
of “unity killing liberty or liberty killing unity.” 


NAVAL REORGANIZATION. 

In the midst of the naval controversy between the line and staff 
about the degrees of rank sought by the latter, the attention of both 
sides of the question is concentrated ona claim that the so-called 
“executive officer” shall have precedence of all staff-officers, without 
regard to his lineal rank, but simply er egficie. The statf-oflicers assert 
that there is no conclusive reason why such claim should be admitted 
in any degree or manner whatever. 
The military body, according to the number of 


Authority in military government 
always centralizes. 
men included in it, is divided into many bodies, the larger comprising 
In an army, the corps include divisions, the divisions 
Ina 
navy, fleets include divisions, divisions squadrons, and squadrons 


brigades, the brigades regiments, and the regiments companies. 
single ships. Authority and responsibility in a general way central- 
ize in him who is duly assigned to command the whole or only a part 
of an army corps or fleet. 
sibility in one man necessarily implies prompt obedience from all who 
may be duly placed under his orders, and that he should be supplied 
with special assistants to relieve him from the burden of details neces- 


This centralization of authority and respon- 


sarily pertinent to the office of command, Assistants of this character 
are denominated aides-de-camp and adjutants, who are selected with- 
out reference to their lineal rank in the army. <A colonel commands a 
regiment ; the lieutenant colonel, who is next in rank, is not the adju- 
tant; this temporary office is usually filled by a captain or lieutenant 
of the line. 
that belonging to his rank. 


delegated to him by the colonel for the accomplishment of specified 


The regimental adjutant has no other precedence than 
He gives orders in virtue of authority 


purposes, 

In the navy, “ fleet-captain,” “ fleet-lieutenant,” 
officer ” are analogous to 
those of aides-de-camp and adjutants in the army. The line-oflicer 
whose rank is next below that of the commander of the ship has in 
Like the adjutant 
of a regiment, his office is to supervise the details of the command, 
and exercise authority delegated to him by the commander in preserv- 


and “ executive 


are the titles of the assistants, whose duties 


recent times assumed the name of executive officer. 
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ing order, securing observance of the regulations, as well as the general 
and special orders of his imme diate sup rior. He exercises the fune- 
tions of a chief of police on one hand, and general inspector of neat- 


leg 
AS, 


s and cleanliness on the other, He presides at scrubbing of dec 
at exercises of various kinds with guns and sails, and takes the place 
of the officer of the deck at “ general quarters,” and while the ship is 
entering or leaving port. Ife does very many and very different things, 
all of them important; but all that he does is absolutely the work of 
his commander, and not his own, The statutes hold the commander 
responsible for the safety and efficiency of the ship, as well as for the 
proper fulfilling of the purposes for which the vessel was built, equip- 
ped, and commissioned. On the principle that gui facit per alinm 
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JSucit per se—or, that the principal is accountable for the conduct of his | 


agents—the responsibility which pertains to the oflicial acts of the 
executive officer legally devolves upon the commander of the vessel. 
Theory re quires that the captain himself shall do everything. Prae- 
tice permits him to do by deputy all official acts, with few exceptions ; 
so that the affairs of our public ships generally have come to be ad- 
ministered just as those of the Navy Department were said to be under 
Mr. Borie, by an irresponsible alius or deputy, leaving their commanders 
free from the incumbrance of oficial cares or occupations, The modern 
cruise of an American man-of-war is for the commander almost a yacht- 
ing excursion, without much anxiety for its general cost. The master 
of a private yacht can scarcely be more fastidiously careful of the own- 
er’s comfort on board than is the executive officer of a ship-of-war of 
her commander's ease and tranquillity. He stands between him and 
the affairs of the ship; assumes to be the exclusive legitimate medium 
of communication between the commander and all his subordinates in 
the ship, and, in this manner, relieves him almost entirely from the 
trouble of listening to appeals to his authority to decide mooted ques- 
tions. It is often pretended that no staff or other officer may ask leave 
of absence without the sanction of the executive officer—a pretension 
of authority, especially in cases where the staff officers are the official 
seniors of the “ executive,’ for which no conclusive reason has been 
assigned, 

In the British navy, it was the practice to promote very young men, 
scions of aristocratic families, to command ships, for which neither 
experience nor professional acquirements qualified them, To compen- 
sate for want of knowledge in such cases, it was the custom to asso- 
ciate with the young captain some experienced lieutenant, who, 
through lack of family influence, could not expect promotion. The 
young lordling depended upon this old lieutenant for conducting all the 
details of the command of the ship. Ile seldom or never left the vesse! 
from the commencement to the end of the cruise. He became of neces- 
sity the actuary of the vessel, although legally the commander was 
alone responsible. The “ Admiralty Instructions for the Government 
of Her Majesty's Nayal Service” 


captain ; 


impose all responsibility on the 


“In the absence of the captain and commander (where there is one 
borne), the senior lieutenant of the ship is to be responsible for everything 
done on board; he is to see every part of the duty as punctually per- 
formed as it could be if the captain or commander were present. He may 
put under arrest any officer whose conduct he shall think so reprehensible 
as to require it; and he may confine such men as he shall think deserving 
of punishment ; but he shall bave no power to inflict corporal punishment 
on any person, unless he shall have succeeded to command of the ship by 
the death or incapacity of the captain or officer who was appointed to the 
command, or unless he shall have been left in charge of the ship whilst 
the captain shall be absent on admiralty leave, or on leave for a length- 
ened time granted by a commander-in-chief abroad.” 


Th: functions of the senior lieutenant are clearly indicated in this 
regulation. Except only that he is excused from keeping watch in 
turn with others of his grade, his precedence and privileges are those 
pertinent to his rank. But, colloquially, he was sometimes termed 
“dry nurse” of the captain, over whom his influence was very great. 
He never assumed, however, that an officer should not communicate 
‘with the captain without first obtaining his permission, Nor was he 
called “ executive officer;” for the reason, we have been told, that all 
line officers, and the captain especially, are denominated “ executive 


officers 


The organization of the English navy has been copied in very many 
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of its details into the navy of the United States, and this provision for 
enabling inexperienced lordiings to command ships has been imitated 
so far as to place competent American commanders in a position ana- 
logous to that of aristocratic youngsters of the British navy. Acqui- 
escence on the one hand and assumption on the other have brought 
the American “executive,” who corresponds to the English senior 
lieutenant, to be the ship's factotum, claiming to be second in com- 
mand, with an official individuality and responsibility exclusively his 
own. He punishes men in a cruel, fantastic, and illegal manner, with- 
out the commander's knowledge, as shown in the Seely trial, to the 
injury of the popularity of the naval service. The cruelty, injustice, 
and tyranny to which men in the navy are exposed has beea shown, 
also, in the case of ordinary-seaman King, of the Portsmouth, who was 
tried, convicted, and punished twice, illegally and cruelly, for one and 
the same offence—first by a “summary court” and then by a court- 
martial, with the approval of the rear-admiral in command of the 
squadron, That the victim was at last rescued, by the judicious inter- 
position of the Secretary of the Navy, from the infliction of five years 
in the penitentiary at hard labor, for applying gross terms of reproach 
to the executive and commanding officers, probably on provocation 
enough to justify an outburst of indignation on the part of any man 
possessed of self-respect in any degree, does not excuse the conduct of 
the rear-admiral and his officers in the case. The Secretary of the 
Navy has acted wisely and justly in the premises. He must perceive 
that, while officers are permitted to act thus tyrannically and cruelly 
with impunity, no measures devised to attract seamen to the navy can 
be effectual. 

Strict, prompt, and cheerful obedience to lawful orders and regu- 
lations, which constitutes discipline, can be secured in ships without 
resort to either cruel, fantastic, or illegal punishments. But as long as 
the line shall be recognized as a privileged class or caste, the tyranny 
which now smirches the American navy will continue. A first and 
essential step towards reformation in this particular will be the enact- 
ment, without amendment, of Mr. Stevens's bill to reorganize the 
navy, which provides a positive rank for staff-officers, and thus places 
them upon a legal footing, or equality with those of the line, ignoring 
the latter as a superior caste of American citizens. While it does not 
release staff-officers from their obligations of obedience to the com- 
mander of a ship or station, it does not recognize any transient, e- 
officio precedence, such as claimed for the so-called executive officer, 
nor make him the measure or criterion of the rank of those staff- 
officers who are his seniors. 

All the points connected with this controversy have been patiently 
and carefully scrutinized by the Naval Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives. Leading members of both the line and staff have been 
heard by the committee. Their statements and arguments have been 
duly considered, The results of the committee’s deliberations are ex- 
pressed in Mr, Stevens's bill to reorganize the navy. Extremists on 
both sides of the question are not entirely satisfied with its provisions, 
which implies that the committee has fairly compromised the differ- 
ences of opinion on the issues between the two parties. If this bill 
shall become a law, it will, in the judgment of very many judicious 
gentlemen, experienced in naval life in all vocations, contribute largely 
towards restoring harmony among line and staff-officers, and remove 
the chief cause of aversion which competent professional men of all 
classes manifest to employment in the naval service. And, last though 
not least, it will tend to check that tyrannous spirit which is fostered, 
especially among the younger officers, by the existing naval system—a 
spirit which has led to such exposures as the court-martial trials of Dr. 
Green, Lieutenant-commander Seely, and ordinary-seaman King have 
spread before the public. 








THE McFARLAND CASE. 
THe public is so sick of the McFarland trial, and it is as a criminal 
proceeding so utterly devoid of interest even to lawfers, that we should 


| owe an apology to our readers for making any further allusion to it, if it 


were not for the light it throws on some curious phases of manners and 
morals. We think we are not guilty of unwarrantable disrespect to the 
judge who presided over it, when we cali it as sorry and disreputable a 
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farce as has ever been permitted in a court of justice. 
charged with murder, and he set up the defence of insanity. All the 
evidence, therefore, going to show that he was insane before and at the 
time he killed Richardson was pertinent and admissible, and might have 
been got in readily in a week. But the Recorder actually allowed another 
issue to be tried at the same time, in which the public had not a particle 
of interest, which ought never to have come before the court, and could not 
regularly have got before the court at all—namely, whether certain persons 
connected with the New York Tribune had or had not had anything to 
do with inducing McFarland’s wife to leave him; and with this weighty 
question the court, the jury, and the newspapers were actually occupied 
about twenty days out of the twenty-seven the trial has lasted, to the great 
shame and scandal of all persons who believe that courts of justice have 
some higher function than aiding bellicose editors and reporters to pay 
off old scores by blackening each other's character. 


Whether McFarland was insane or not when he committed the murder 
we do not propose to discuss. It is quite certain there was a good deal of 
method in his madness, if we may judge from the evidence adduced in 
support of it, for it is he who must have furnished his counsel with a list 
of the various oyster saloons, restaurants, and offices in which he told the 
story of his wrongs and exhibited that peculiar expressign of the eye of 
which we have heard so much, to say nothing of the persons to whom he 
casually revealed his symptoms in the street. But no evidence was pro- 
duced convicting him of habitual drunkenness. There was testimony 
showing him to have been seen drunk two or three times, but there was 
plenty of counter-testimony in favor of his general sobriety. It also 
appeared incidentally, and was indeed revealed by one of his own letters, 
that he was violent in his temper and had been guilty of abusive 
language to his wife, and that he was poor; but these things do not seem 
to have diminished his wife’s affection for him down to a very recent 
period. None of his wife’s friends and supporters produced any evidence 
of positive ill-usage, and the only proffer made of such evidence was a 
letter written by Mrs. McFarland to Mrs. Sinclair or Mrs. Calhoun, but as 
it was written after Richardson had appeared on the scene, the Recorder 
very properly ruled it out, on the ground that it might have been written 
by way of preparing a justification in the eyes of her friends of the step 
she afterwards took. 


However, with the propriety of Mrs. McFarland’s, or any other woman’s, 
living or not living with her husband the public has nothing to do. On 
this matter of living together husbands and wives are the sole and sove- 
reign judges. If the interests of children have been provided for, society 
has no right to force a man and woman between whom, for any reason, 
mutual repugnance has sprung up, to remain under the same roof as mem- 
bers of the same family. But when the question comes up in what manner 
and for what causes shall the marriage contract be dissolved, so as to 
enable the parties to enter into fresh contracts of the same nature, society 
alone is competent to answer it, and we are all interested in the answer to 
it, for on it domestic purity, the physical and moral welfare of children, 
and the very integrity of the state depend. Now,in this McFarland case, 
the question of the propriety of Mrs. McFarland’s living with her husband 
after she had ceased to love him, and he had ceased to provide a comfort- 
able maintenance for her, has been, we will not say, artfully, but we must 
say most disingenuously, mixed up by a good many people, who ought to 
know better, with the other and far graver and totally distinct question of 
the propriety of her receiving the addresses of another man with a view to 
marriage before her marriage with McFarland had been dissolved—and not 
only this, but before she had formally separated from him ; and upon these 
two questions, thus most improperly mixed up together, the public has 
been asked by some newspapers, with the sanction, if not connivance, of 
some ministers, to deliver a common verdict of approval. 

It appeared on the trial that Mrs. McFarland, on the 24th of February, 
1867, sent for her husband at a friend’s house at which she was staying, 
being already, and having been for some time, acquainted with Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and then and there, in the presence of several witnesses, announced 
to her husband that she would live with him no more. This she had a perfect 
right to do. But, one fortnight later (March 9), Richardson wrote her from 
Boston an impassioned love-letter, speaking of his having been “ waiting for 
her for years,” and dwelling joyfully on the prospect of their marriage, and 
making various other allusions showing that he had been for some time 
on the footing with her of an accepted or, comical as it may sound, 
affianced lover. In spite of this letter, to which Mrs. McFarland’s friends 
refuse to apply any stronger term than “imprudent” or “foolish,” they 
ask us to believe without question that Richardson had had nothing to do 
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with her determination definitively to abandon her husband, and that it 
was caused solely by the drunkenness, shiftlessness, and violence of the 
latter. 
24th of February, of her decision to leave him, as a “separation” sutlicient 
and, in defending 


They ask us, moreover, to treat her verbal announcement, on the 


to justify her afterwards receiving any man’s addresses ; 
operac A 
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Richardson's conduct, always speak of “the separation” as if it 
in morals, if not in law, as a dissolution of the marriage contract. 
course, under this theory, her resorting to Indiana fora fraudulent divorce 
fraudulent in morals if not in law—and her refusal to seek or obtain one 
in her own State, in which the marriage was contracted, becomes at worst 
merely a trifling peccadillo hard'y worth notice. 

But there can be, and we venture to say there is, no difference of opinion 
in the whole matter amongst the sane and healthy-minded portion of the 
public who know the influence of sexual passion in clouding the judgment 
and enfeebling the will; and their opinion, we venture to assert, is this 
that to permit either wife or husband to so far release herself or himself 
from the marriage contract, by a mere verbal announcement, as to make it 
lawful and proper to enter into amatory relations with another person, with 
a view to a second marriage, would result in practice not perhaps in pro 
miscuous intercourse, but in that relation of the sexes known as “ free 
love’—by which we mean simply that the tie between man and woman 
known in civilized communities as matrimony, would rest simply on in 
clination, and society would have even fewer guarantees for the legitimacy 
of children and the preservation of the family institution than it has for 
the paternity of calves or the rearing of young birds. Among the reli 
gious, the pure, the conscientious, the disciplined, and cold-blooded, such a 
usage might not be unattended with danger ; but it is not for the religious 
and the pure that legislation is needed, but for that vast body of the human 
race in whom, in all that relates to the intercourse of the sexes, brute pas 
sion is only kept in check by law and custom and public opinion. 

We have been asked, however, not only to approve of Mrs. MeFarland's 
mode of dissolving her contract with McFarland, but to approve of the 
ceremony by which she entered into a new contract with 
his death-bed at the Astor House. Everything was done that could be 
done to attract attention to that ceremony. The Tridne 
previously with articles, letters, and telegrams, which were intended to 


ichardson on 
teemed for days 


impress the public with the idea that Richardson was clearly in the right, 
and, therefore, an innocent victim, and that McFarland, although he was 
in the hands of justice, was clearly in the wrong, and ought to be hanged. 
At last, when all hope of Richardson's recovery was gone, and decency 
and humanity required that he should, as far as the public was concerned, 
be left to die in peace, a veil drawn over his frailties and misfortunes, and 
his name and memory be left quietly and hopefully to men’s charitable 
Two 
clergymen were summoned to celebrate his marriage with the woman who 
brought him to his doom, one of them being a total stranger to him, whom 


judgments, a grand tableau was arranged in his room in the hotel. 


there was no reason under the sun for calling in, except the hope that his 
prominence would give the affair greater ¢edat ; and with the clergymen 
came the reporters and a cloud of witnesses. Every word of what fol 
lowed was set down for our edification, and no trick of newspaper rhetoric 
was left untried to seduce us into the belief that there was nothing in the 
ghastly scene but what was pitiful. 

The notion that this ceremony would vindicate Richardson’s memory 
and Mrs. McFarland’s reputation in the eyes of the world, without refer 
ence to the facts which had preceded it, was of course a delusion, and one 
of those delusions into which sensational journalists, owing to the inor 
dinate value they attach to publicity, are very apt to fall. The marriage 
roused a spirit of scrutiny and indignation, which threw a greater share 
of odium on all the parties concerned than they probably really merited, 
and led to the disgusting newspaper quarrels which have ever since been 
raging over the dead man’s grave. When pressed for a reason for having 
it celebrated, however, those who brought about and assisted in it declare 
that they wished to furnish Richardson's children with a protector,and Mrs. 
McFarland with a legal right to fill that office. From the point of view 
of her friends, on the day on which the wedding took place, not only was 
Richardson in the article of death, but McFarland was lying in jail on a 
capital charge, for which he would probably be hung, leaving his chil- 
dren fatherless. His children were, however, Mrs. McFarland’s own, and 
she was their natural protector. In the event of their father’s death on 
the scaffold, their claims on her devotion would be simply boundless. She 
would owe them everything of which she was capable in the way of care 
and tenderness and devotion. As she had chosen their father, she would 
owe them, above all things, as complete deliverance from the consequences 
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of their father’s crime as in the existing state of society she could possibly 
achieve. So far, however, from their fate being uppermost in her mind 
during these transactions, she made no mention of them whatever at 
“the separation ;’ and after the tragedy, and with the foregoing facts 
staring her in the face, she consented, under the advice of her “ friends,” 
to enter publicly into another marriage contract, in their father’s lifetime, 
with his enemy, on whom he had, in a quarrel about her—their mother— 
inflicted a mortal wound, thus doing what in her lay to make the stain on 
their name deep and indelible and notorious. She did this, moreover, for 
the purpose of taking into her family, to rear up side by side with her 
own children, the children of a stranger, who had no claim on her what- 
ever, and her relations with whom had brought all this woe on her own 
sons. Her family, then, would have consisted of two sets of children, the 
father of one having been hanged for murdering the father of the other— 
she herself being the cause of the crime—and each being to the other a 
perpetual reminder of a sorrow and shame for which the world has no balm. 
The heathen Furies may have, before now, created households like this, to 
furnish illustrations of the blindness and cruelty of Fate ; but we are sure 
that nothing of the kind was ever before set up under the benediction of 
the Christian church. The subject is not a savory one, and we come back 
to it very unwillingly—all the more unwillingly because it is impossible 
to say anything without paining persons who were, doubtless, led into 
participation in the performance by simple want of reflection. But, then, 
it has since been defended, by numerous “ organs,” with deliberateness 
which leaves no alternative to those who do not believe the pleasant land 
of Bohemia is a good place to go for our rules of life. The world owes 
a good deal to “ reformers,” but then there are reformers and reformers, 
and there are some things on which we cannot afford to have the 
visionary, the crack-brained, the restless, the unscrupulous,‘and the sensual 
try experiments—and marriage is one of them. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND THE HON. EL- 
BRIDGE G. SPAULDING. 


Tue Hon. E. G. Spaulding has thought proper to appeal to the 
public against the North American Review. He has published an elo- 
quent letter recalling all the patriotic memories of the war in support of 
the financial merit of the Legal Tender Act. His general remarks seem 
to have only a remote connection with the argument or the evidence of- 
fered by the reviewer, but he has pressed one point so far as to require an 
answer. Ho claims that the reviewer has in one respect fallen into a mis- 
take “ which, when corrected, will leave the criticism without much force, 
and certainly far less pointed in regard to himself.” The mistake in ques- 
tion is contained in the following passage: “ The intellect of a Congress 
man gifted with no more than the ordinary abilities of his class, is 
scarcely an interesting subject of study. . . . But when an accidental repre 
sentative, though he may possess neither breadth nor force, is able to carry, 
‘over the Administration and through Congress,’ as Mr. Spaulding claims 
to have done, and as it is clear that Mr. Spaulding did, a measure of such 
far-reaching consequences as the Legal Tender Act of 1862, the character 
of that person’s mind and the facts of his life cease to be matters of abso- 
iute insignificance.” Mr. Spaulding in reply asserts: first, that he never 
spoke the words “ over the Administration,” ete. ; secondly, that he never 
made the claim; thirdly, that he never claimed any particular merit for 
what he did. 

The reviewer was occupied in dealing with the claim rather than with 
the words, and had he anticipated Mr. Spaulding’s objection he would 
have obviated it by simply striking out the quotation marks, or by men- 
tioning in a foot-note that the words were first used in the legal-tender 
debate by Mr. Pomeroy, of New York, in describing Mr. Spaulding’s 
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cial history of the Hon. E. G. Spaulding. To speak mildly, it is almost 
unique as an example of self-complacency in American public men. In its 


| pages Mr. Spaulding shines supreme. His speeches, his letters, his opin- 








share in creating the law. Mr. Spaulding, however, now wishes it to be | 
| its passage through Congress.” These are Mr. Spaulding’s chosen wit- 


understood not only that he used no such words, but that he made no 
such claim. The reviewer, in attributing the claim to Mr. Spaulding, cer- 
tainly cid omit to comment on Mr. Spaulding’s mode of expressing his 
claim. The point would have been a little out of place at the time, since 
it did not directly concern the merits of Mr. Spaulding’s bill, but rather 
those of his book. This defect may, however, be easily remedied, since 
Mr. Spaulding wishes it. There can be no reason for refusing to gratify a 
desire natural to an author, although most persons who have examined 
the book will feel a little surprised that Mr. Spaulding should not have 
rested satisfied with the slight remarks the reviewer has already made 
upon him. 

Mr. Spaulding’s book is, in fact, a curious and amusing work, but its 
title of “ Financial History of the War” isa misnomer. It is rathera finan- 


ions (and Mr. Spaulding, whether as orator, letter-writer, or thinker, is not 
a model of condensation) are reproduced with much faithfulness, even in 
connection with subjects which relate neither to finance nor to war. The 
very title-page is a plea for legal tender made officially by its champion, 
the ‘‘ Chairman of the Sub-Committee of Ways and Means at the time the 
Act was passed.” The book itself, from beginning to end, is an incessant 
reassertion of Mr. Spaulding’s prominence and of his authorship of the 
Legal Tender Act. There is no reason to be surprised at this fact. The 
only surprising circumstance about the book is that it actually does seem 
to prove Mr. Spaulding’s claim. 

The story as told by him shows that he drafted the bill originally of 
his own accord, without advice or consultation ; that he introduced it on 
his own independent motion into the House, and had it referred to his 
own committee ; that he obtained a private opinion on its constitutionality 
from the Attorney-General ; that he persuaded his committee to report it 
to the House, although the committee was equally divided ; that he insist- 
ed upon it in conference with Secretary Chase and the presidents of banks 
and boards of trade, to the exclusion of any and every other measure ; that 
he entirely refused assent to the scheme agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the banks, which excluded legal tender ; that the Secretary resisted the 
pressure during several weeks, and that at the last moment he still de- 
clared himself opposed to the principle, but heartily desired to “ co-operate 
with the committee.” As Mr. Spaulding expresses himself in a letter 
dated December 9, 1868, “ Secretary Chase relied mainly on the passage of 
the national currency act to furnish the means, but it appeared to me that 
it would be wholly inadequate. I therefore introduced the legal-tender 
bill.” 

The claim is distinct, and it is precisely what was expressed by Mr. 
Pomeroy. Mr. Spaulding says almost in so many words that he intro- 
duced the bill in spite of the Secretary and of his own committee. But 
although so much is obvious, Mr. Spaulding finally asserts that he has 
claimed no merit for what he did. On this point, Mr. Spaulding is again 
in error. The very letter he writes is nothing but a claim to merit. His 
whole book is such a claim. Nay, he has pressed it so strongly as to drag 
three newspaper reporters on the stage, and done it for no conceivable 
purpose except to support his claim. As it is commonly the habit of 
members of Congress to furnish such information of their own accord to 
reporters, it will be doubly worth while to quote their words. Mr. Daw- 
son, of the Albany Evening Journal, is introduced by Mr. Spaulding, in 
the form of a paragraph dated February 6, 1862, in order to say that “ Mr. 
Spaulding, of Erie, has had to assume the laboring-oar in this financial 
expedient. He had but a bare majority of the committee with him at the 
outset, and when the Secretary of the Treasury hesitated, as he did for 
several days, the committee became equally divided. The grate- 
ful thanks of all loyal men are due to Mr. Spaulding.” Mr. Simonton, of 
the New York 7imes, is called on the stand avowedly to prove the author- 
ship of the act, and testifies, by letter of February 13, 1862, that “due 
credit should be awarded to the author of the legal-tender scheme, the 
Hon. E. G. Spaulding. It was Mr. Spaulding who originated the propo- 
sition to force a fixed paper currency upon the country. . . . He has 
reason to be proud of the triumph he has achieved, and the country will 
not soon forget his services.” Besides conferring this boon on his country, 
Mr. Spaulding selects these newspaper paragraphs, and no others, to re- 
print in his book, and then says he makes noclaimto merit. And finally, 
Mr. Wilkeson, of the New York 7ribune, is brought in by Mr. Spaulding in 
order to state that “to the patient labor of the Hon. E. G. Spaulding the 
country is greatly indebted . . . for what vigor has been displayed in 


nesses, brought up by him eight years after the event to support his 
statements. 

Mr. Spaulding is fond of hiding behind other men, and attempts to do 
so on every occasion ; but, if he can satisfy the public that his book is not a 
claim to merit, he will succeed in perverting the public morals almost as 
much as he did by his Jegal-tender bill. The true difficulty in his case is, 
not that he has made one claim, but that he has made two. He conscien- 
tiously ‘tries to be on both sides at once. He asks sympathy from both 
camps. He calls for it from the friends of legal tender because he made 
the law, and he asks it from the enemies of legal tender because he thinks 
the law bad. And what the North American Review meant to protest 
against was his notion that a public man may be permitted to receive 
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credit for the authorship of a dishonest measure, the ultimate results of | 
which he had neither the knowledge nor the capacity to foresee, and the | 
effects of which he joins in deploring. H. B. A. 
WasHINGTON, May 9, 1870. 


Correspondence. 


PROFESSOR SCHELE DE VERE'S “GREAT EMPRESS.” 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your recent review of Mr. Schele de Vere’s book, “ The Great 
Empress,” you quoted passages which seemed strangely familiar. On 
referring to Blackiwood’s Magazine for October, 1847 (art. “The Vision of 


Cagliostro”), I find a complete coincidence between its pages 411-412 and | 


Mr. De Vere’s pages 40-42. The phrases are identical, though the 
arrangement has been slightly varied. 

I desire, therefore, to ask these questions : 

1. Did Mr. De Vere write the article in Blackirood ? 

2. If not, have both authors copied or translated from a common au- 
thority? 

3. Has Mr. De Vere simply plagiarized from Blackwood and altered the 
original in a few trifling particulars? 

One of these three questions apparently must receive an affirmative 
Db N. 








answer. 





Notes. 


LITERARY. 


AMERICAN works of reference on which European scholars are dependent 
are few enough, and it is pleasant to read Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.'s 


announcement of such a one: “Greek and Latin Lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods, B.c. 146—A.D. 1100,” by Prof. E. A. Sophocles, of 
Harvard College. The attention which this laborious and learned under- 


taking will naturally attract to its modest editor will be among the least 


| 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. have several entertaining works | 
” and 





of his deserts. 
in press, of which the titles are: “ Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-Fishing, 
“ Consolation in Travel; or, The Last Days of a Philosopher,” both by Sir 
Humphry Davy, but not in the line of his greatest reputation ; William 

Morris’s “ Lovers of Gudrun,” printed separately from the rest of the 

“Earthly Paradise,” in a pocket edition ; Dante Rossetti’s “ Poems ;” and | 
by Mr. Swinburne. “ Madagascar and its | 





“Songs before Sunrise,” 
People,” by J. Sibree, jr.—being the notes of a four years’ residence in the 
island, with an account of mission work among the Malagasy—will be 
republished by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
* by Edward A. Pollard—a guide-book 


The same house have also 
in press “ The Virginia Tourist,’ 
for the springs and mountains, the natural beauties and wonders of the 
State———The Ohio Valley Historical Series has met with the good suc- 
cess it deserved. The first three volumes related to Ohio almost exclu- 
sively, but the fourth and fifth, which are soon to appear, describe the 
early settlements south of the river. They are: “Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tucky,” a series of letters by the late Daniel Drake, M.D., addressed to his 
children, and “ giving a faithful and graphic description of pioneer life.” 
Dr. Drake was the father of Senator Drake, who edits the letters and fur- 
nishes a memoir of the writer. Also, a reprint of “ An Account of the 
Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of Col. James Smith,” 
who, as the long-winded title states, was in 1799 a citizen of Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, and had been a captive among the Indians in the years 
1755-59. He describes the “ customs, manners, traditions, theological sen- 
timents, mode of warfare,” etc., of the Indians, and the “ soil, timber, and 
waters where he travelled with the Indians during his captivity ;” and 
tells of some other wonderful things that befell him after his release, and 
of the different campaigns against the Indians west of “ Fort Pitt” from 
1755 to 1799. Volume two of McBride's “ Pioneer Biography” will con- 
tain sketches of Captain John Cleves Symmes, “ with a full explanation of 
his celebrated theory of Concentric Spheres; Robert MeClellan, one of 
General Wayne’s scouts during his campaign in Ohio; Judge Henry 
Weaver, Isaac Paxton, and other pioneers of note.”” Messrs. J. Sabin & Sons 
are the Eastern agents for this series. Mr. Robert Clarke has undertaken 
for himself an enterprise in which he will be thankful for any assistance 
that may be rendered him. He purposes publishing a record that was 
kept of the names of the purchasers and receivers of lots at the laying out 
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of Cincinnati in 1789-90, with the numbers of the lots and the prices paid 
for them ; and he means to supplement this “ with a copy of the plat, an 
account of the setilement, and sketches of the early adventurers.” In 
preparing the last especially, he requests the aid of the kinsmen of the 
persons upon the record, whose names he has published, with a statement 
of the above facts, in a small brochure, to be had, we presume, for the ask- 
ing. There are 224 names in all, representing considerably less than that 
number of families, and those who possess a genealogical turn of mind 
will do well to examine them. They may find that Mr. Clarke has some- 
thing to give them in return for any information of theirs. To many it 
may be new that Cincinnati was originally called Losantiville (L-os-anti- 
ville), e., the town opposite the mouth of the Licking. The unhappy 
schoolmaster who framed this compound died shortly afterwards at 
the hands of the Indians. A timely publication, at this juncture, 
should be this, which is announced by Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger: “Sheridan’s Troopers on the Plains,” a description of a 
“ with incidents of the war-path and the chase, and 





winter campaign, 
manners, customs, and traditions of the roaming Indians south of the 
Arkansas ; also, comments on the administration of Indian affairs,” by Dr. 
B. Randolph Keim. The title promises rather too much, perhaps, but it 
is not to be expected that all parts will be treated with the same thorough. 
The book is to be illustrated.——* The Invitation Heeded: Reasons 
for a Return to Catholic Unity,” is the title of a work to be published 
immediately by the Catholic Publication Society. 


ness, 


The author is the Rev, 
James Kent Stone, D.D.,a grandson of the late Chancellor Kent, and 
recently President of Kenyon and Hobart Colleges—Episcopal establish 
ments at Gambier, Ohio, and Geneva, New York. Prof. Stone grada- 
ated at Harvard within the past ten years with marked honors, and the 
number of his friends and acquaintances who will be curious to learn the 
reasons of his “ perversion” is not few. 

—When an American editor hereafter meets with a reference to the 
Standard, he must stop to think whether the consolidated organ of the 
Western Baptists, or the transformed organ of the American Anti-Slavery 
The 


last-named is known as the Vew York Stundard, and is a rival of the Sun 


Society, or Mr. John Russell Young’s new daily paper, is intended, 
in more ways than one. Its début has been attended very naturally with 
an exchange of compliments between Mr. Dana and Mr. Young, of the 
sort which are just now flying thick and fast between newspaper mana- 
gers in all sections of the country, and as it were by epidemic, the like of 


which has not been seen in many years. Mr. Young seems to have over- 


| come one difficulty which has hitherto beset all similar enterprises in the 


principal cities. He has organized an American Press Association, as a 
rival to the Associated Press, and, in so doing, has served not only himself 
but the reading public. It has been surmised that Mr. Young's Standard 
is Gen. Butler’salso, and that in most questions of public policy and personal 
“ Advanced 
Radicalism,” at least, is understood to be the distinctive feature of the Vew 


York Standard, and, in this, whether interpreted by Gen. Butler or not, it 


interest the editor and the Congressman will see eve to eye. 


agrees with the late National Anti-Slavery Standard, now simply the 
Standard, and a monthly magazine in place of a weekly newspaper. So 
far as number one permits judging, there is nothing but a change of shape 
in the anti-slavery organ. Its topics are the same as before, minus the 
Fifteenth Amendment, but rather more prominently than of late it will 
Advro- 


The writers are substantially the same, Mr. Wen 


argue in behalf of woman suffrage, having absorbed the Woman's 
cate, another monthly. 
dell Phillips being in the foreground. 
also declared contributors, though, 


Mrs. Howe and Mr. Higginson are 
from the way they are made to do 
duty in the May number, we should judge that they were not engaged at 
first-hand. The 1 


is literature to its numerous re- 
formatory departments, will scarcely compete with the bellesettres magna- 
; } : 


albeit it adc 


Standard, 
zines ; and its audience will probably continue to be chiefly the members 
of the late Anti-Slavery Society and other friends of universal “ moral cen- 
sorship.” 

—aA story is told of the Rev. Theodore Parker which relates that, being 
met on a Sunday morning by a lunatic who warned him of the approach- 
ing, and indeed imminent, destruction and total collapse of the universe, 
he replied in these words, or in words of the purport of these: “Oh! that 
But the other opposite opinion appears 
to be the prevailing one in the city itself, where, as is known, and as one 


| of its own poets has said, Boston is held to be not only closely connected 


with this frame of things, but the hub of it; and, despite the respect in 
which Mr. Parker is held, there are probably only a very few Bostonians 
who would not admit, even to a person from New York,that there is room 
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for grave apprehension as to what will be the condition of Boston after 
the universe once goes. Naturally, then, all classes of Bostonians—Par-. 
kerites, Holmes-men, lunaties—are always pretty busily at work “ solving 
the universe.” Several times they have all but done it—sometimes mak- 
ing a very good shot at the answer in a book, but on the whole coming 
nearer to it in conrses of lectures than in any other way. We speak only 
of public lectures, for what one hears about private lectures in parlors, 
where only a few persons, mostly ladies, are present, and where, if one 
could believe all that is told him, the thing has actually been done over 
and over again by certain gentlemen—what one hears about these private 
lectures, we say, has always seemed to us too much like what one hears 
concerning the “time” which is made by rowing crews in their practice 
rowing, but which is never made on the day of the race. Certain it is 
that no Bostonian lecturer can be pointed out who, in a lighted hall and in 
the presence of a mixed audience, has ever spoken “the word of fate” 
and settled the thing. However, they keep at it; and during this last 
winter there has even been extraordinary exertion made to get the uni- 
verse finally disposed of. But the season passed without its being solved ; 
though Dr. McCosh’s lectures are highly spoken of by some persons who 
heard them; and so were those of Mr. Frothingham and Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. Besides, it is only fair to say that, though the season is techni- 
cally over, the Radical Club continues its sessions, and that Mr. John 
Weiss lectures five times more before he brings to an end his latest 
attempt. Mr. Weiss’s discourses, however, are open to the objection set 
forth above: though tickets may be procured at Messrs. Fields, Osgood & 
Co.’s which admit outsiders, still it is in a private parlor that the utter. 
ance is made, and the audience must of necessity be small and, we sus- 
pect, of a character to make its testimony as to Mr. Weiss’s success a little 
suspicious. We have taken some time to come to what we were going to 
say, Which is this: “ Free Religion” lecturers and the Radical Club having 
latterly done so much writing and speaking and talking—of a singularly 
captivating and deluding kind, would the clergymen say ?—some of the 
clergy and laity of Boston and vicinity thought it necessary that the 
people should have an opportunity to hear the Christian solution of the 
universe also; so they engaged some dozen or so of ministers, eminent in 
the various denominations, to go to Boston and preach a course of ser- 
mons which should counteract the influence of the unorthodox and un- 
believing writers and speakers above-mentioned. President Harris of 
Bowdoin, President Woolsey of Yale, Professors Herrick of Bangor, 
Mead of Andover, Peabody of Harvard, Fisher of New Haven, Smith of 
Andover, Diman of Brown, and Porter of Yale, were the gentlemen select- 
ed, and their lectures or sermons were so well received that they have 
now been collected and published in book form, the volume bearing the 
imprint of the Congregational Publication Society, of Boston. 


—The editor of five volumes of “ Historical Collections of Louisiana,” 
Mr. B. F. French, has begun a new series which includes also Florida 
(New York: J. Sabin & Sons). The first volume contains four pieces, viz., 
the editor's translations of M. de Rémonville’s Memoir to Count Ponchar- 
train, on the importance of establishing a colony in Louisiana (1697); 
D'Lberville’s account of his voyage to take possession of Louisiana in 1698 ; 
and M. Pénicaut’s Annals of Louisiana, 1698-1722. Finally, Richard Hak- 
luyt’s admirable version of Réné Laudonniére’s history of the attempted 
Huguenot settlement in Florida, 1562-1567. The merit of the first three 
pieces, all derived from the archives of France and never before printed, is 
that they form an unbroken chronicle of events from 1697 to 1722; and it 
is Mr. French’s object, if we understand his preface, to continue these 
records of “the gradual advance of French and Spanish colonization in 
Louisiana and Florida,” and even to follow the history of the Gulf States 
down to the time of their perfect incorporation with the Union. This isan 
undertaking which deserves a cordial support, Mr. French having the 
requisite knowledge for it. We should have been glad to see, side by side 
with the translations, the original text, and, if as much care had been be 
stowed on the proof-reading as on the press-work, it would also have been 
well. Mr. French’s English, too, it must be said, is at times slovenly and 
obscure beyond excuse, 80 much so that we feel like quoting a few of the 
worst passages : 

“La Salle now resolved to go in search of the Mississippi River, and, in 
October, he left the fort, leaving Joutel in command. At the end of four 
months he returned to Fort St. Louis without finding it [the river].” (ote 
to page 7.) 

“These trees are only found in low and swampy countries, which grow 
to a prodigious height, and bear a fruit resembling an olive.” (Page 45.) 


“ At daylight, we gave the war-whoop (/e cri de mort), which greatly 
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astonished them, who, in endeavoring to find out the cause of their alarm, 
was fired upon by us,” etc. (Page 85.) 

“The temple ... with the walls eight feet thick, and covered “ith a 
matting of canes, in which they keep up a perpetual fire”! (Page 95.) 
The use of «hich in reference to persons also freqdently occurs, and appears 
io be in affectation of Hakluyt’s Elizabethan English. In reading the 
latter one is struck with the false impressions that must have been created 
in European minds by certain phrases in which the savage government is 
described as if a civilized monarchy—the word “king,” for example, being 
put for “chief” or “head-man,” and the same respect being shown in 
speaking of him as if authority were the same thing the world over. 
Here and there in this volume one finds traces of those cruel customs 
among the Indians, partly superstitious and partly instituted to maintain 
bravery and fortitude, which reached, probably, their most revolting pitch 
among the Mandans, as Mr. Catlin has described them for us. Mr. 
French’s notes are always to the point, and their references are of no little 
value to students. 


—Sir William Berkeley it was, and not Governor Dinwiddie, as our 
treacherous memory lately reported, who deemed the absence of free 
schools a blessed circumstance for Virginia, and whose spirit has too long 
animated the people of the South. They are now bravely exorcising it, 
with the aid to native resolution which the Peabody Fund affords, under 
the judicious management of Rev. Dr. Sears. Does any one wish to see 
how States are regenerated, and public spirit awakened to the necessity of 
general intelligence, let him read the proceedings of the trustees of the 
Fund at their annual meeting in February, and particularly Dr. Sears’s 
report in detail of the help extended to every Southern State (Cambridge : 
May, 1870.) Not only will the reader obtain a clear perception of educa- 
tional movements at the South, but he will find in them cause of deep 
satisfaction both with the principle on which the Fund was instituted and 
has been meted out, and with the spread of the free-school system among 
the towns before or beyond any provision of the State. Dr. Sears speaks 
with much interest of the rapid growth of the population of Texas, by 
European and domestic immigration, and is perhaps at this time in that 
part of the country arranging with the legislature for future action. We 
wish it were as plain as it ought to be to the people of every State, that for 
the European immigration they so much desire there is no bait like the 
common-school: it is the guaranty of public order and stability not less 
than of intelligence, and wherever Dr. Sears gces and is welcomed, the 
foreigner, if he ever has the chance, will follow and settle. 


—It has been remarked and sometimes asserted, not always by preju- 
diced observers, that the negro intellect in youth is bright and apt to 
learn, but that beyond the age which will carry it through the grammar- 
school it falls off in capacity and wins no further laurels. We doubt if 
this can be considered a well-ascertained fact, or whether, if exceptions 
were shown in plenty, there would not be an attempt to exclude them on 
account of some “ visible admixture” of white blood, and such a line be 
drawn as to prevent our citing examples of Haytians who have gained dis- 
tinction in the schools of Paris. Be this as it may, an inference of simi- 
larly limited capacity in the female mind has been drawn from the 
experience of the Syndicate at Cambridge, which conducts the local exami- 
nations of that university, open, it will be remembered, to both sexes. 
The candidates are “junior” when less than sixteen years old, “senior” 
when between sixteen and eighteen. “Jt is a striking fact,” says tle 
Pali Mali Gazette, “that for the last five years the percentage of senior 
boys who have ‘passed in honors’ has been without exception very con- 
siderably greater than that of junior boys,” while, in the case of the girls, 
the reverse has been decidedly true. This may be explained, the writer 
goes on to say, without raising the question of mental constitution, by sup- 
posing “that schoolmistresses can teach the younger girls admirably 
well, but are not yet able to carry more advanced intellects through graver 
studies.” The materials for judging rightly the question of sex must be 
very much more abundant in this country than in England, though they 
can scarcely be thought complete, either here or there, so long as the 
stimulus of employment is not present with girl-students as with boys; 
and it would be strange if the former should pursue a merely “liberal” 
education with the same ardor and application that have distinguished 
many of them in scientific courses. At Cambridge, the arithmetic of the 
girls showed unscientific and unsuccessful training, but they outstripped 
the boys in punctuation and in French ; even in Euclid they gave a better 
average, though the best of them were not equal to the best among the 
boys. In general, their native quickness was of ‘great advantage to 
them. 
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—The poets are doubtless to blame for much of the exaggeration in 
the common notion of the superiority of country over city virtue, and of 
the extent to which the mere living in contact with nature purifies and 
elevates the people who are thus situated. The trouble is, not only that 
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| hero of the “ White Book ” has done about as much to cultivate patriotism 


familiarity may “make a twice-told tale of God,” but that, while birds, | 


trees, mountains, brooks, and clouds are teaching what they may of 
morality and spirituality, other influences are at work which quite over- 
power them. Country life is at once scattered, isolated, and contracted, 
its interests are few in number, its intellectual resources scanty, its com- 
munication with the active and controlling spirit of the age irregular and 
precarious, It has other accidental conditions, which differ among dif- 
ferent nations, so that the social and political relation of the country to 
the town and to the state is anything but the same in all cases. For in- 
stance, the Registrar-General for Scotland, in his late report, shows that 
the proportion of illegitimate births is lower in the towns than in the 
rural districts, namely, 9 per cent. to9°9. In France, on the other hand, 
the proportion is reversed, being 20 per cent. for the towns (27 to 32 per 
cent. in Paris) to 4 per cent. in the country. In Belgium, likewise : cities, 
13°6 (31°8 in Brussels), to country, 57 per cent. In Sweden: cities, 242 
(41-2 in Stockholm), to country, 78 per cent. These statistics, however, 
are quite illusory, and must ever remain so until accompanied by facts 
concerning infanticide as well as foeticide and prevention—the last, of 
course, only being inferrible from medical experience. The report just 
mentioned states that “in numerous instances the parents of these illegi- 
timate children were true to each other, that the woman had borne several 
children to the same man, and that frequently these children were legiti- 
mated by the subsequent marriage of the parents.” As this reduced the 
apparent proportion of illegitimate persons in the population, Scotland is 
perhaps in still greater contrast with the Continental nations cited than the 
official figures indicate. ‘“ But possibly,” continues the Registrar-General, 
in this way “ one of the strongest motives to infanticide was removed, inas. 
much as the woman may have lived in the hope that the birth of the child 
would eventually be the means of inducing its father to marry her, and thus 
legitimate her offspring.” This is so true, we may remark, of the Welsh 
settlers in the United States, that in some places most of the marriages 
are made after they have become necessary to legitimacy, and before the 
birth of the first offspring. In rural France, where the laws of landed in- 
heritance are a premium on small families, the small ratio of illegitimates 
is probably due to systematic repression. In Scotland, it further appeared 
—and this is the most remarkable revelation—that “ the counties in which 
the proportion of illegitimate births was highest were also those in which 
the highest proportion of men and of women were ,able to sign their 
names in writing in the marriage registers.” For local:reasons, also, on 
the smaller farms illegitimacy is more frequent than on the larger. And, 
finally, most of these births are confined to the laboring classes, the 
mothers consisting chiefly of farm-hands, factory girls, domestics, need]e- 
women, and shopwomen. The fathers are generally of the same grade. 
—At the end of four hundred years from the time of his invention, 
William Tell has lost all claims to be considered a real personage, but is so 
well bolstered up with monuments and dramas and operas and poetry that 


and lofty sentiments of liberty in the breast of mankind as the flesh-and- 
blood Virginian planter, Washington, is likely to do in the same length 
of time. 

—Among noticeable works that have lately appeared in France are the 
following : “ Ingres, his Life, Works, and Dectrine,” by Vicomte Henri 


Delaborde (Paris: H. Plon), This biography is based on manuscript 


| notes and letters of the great painter, and contains the completest possible 


he must care very little for having been kicked out of the histories. The | 


Swiss, who, in the last century, burnt Freudenberger’s book proving that 
the Tell legend was Danish, are now fain to acknowledge that it is even 
as he represented. In the Revwe des Deux Mondes for January, M. Mare 
Monnier has reviewed the whole question of Tell’s existence, and the steps 
by which modern criticism has made manifest his fictitiousness. Saxo- 
Grammaticus had told, in his ‘“‘ Danish History,” the story Of one Tokko, a 
soldier of King Harold, who boasted of his skill as an archer, and was put 
to the test by the king ordering him to shoot an apple from the head of 
his son. This history was translated into German in 1430. The ingenious 
author of the chronicle known as the “ White Book ” (Chronik des Weissen 
Buches), forty years later, adopted the story of Tokko, changing names 
and transferring the scene to Switzerland, and supplying the incident of 
the pole with the tyrant’s hat upon it. Then came the “ Tellenlied” in 
1474, and transformed “The Toll” (i. ¢., the “ daft”), by which the patriot 
was designated in the chronicle, into “ Wilhelm Tell,” and after that all 
went swimmingly with the legend and its hero. Later chronicles sup- 
plied dates for every event, and fresh characters who, in turn, were given 
a complete historical outfit by the “historian” Miller. Schiller built 
upon this last, and Rossini upon both of them, and, as we have said, there 
is no hope of depriving Tell of the immortality of the stage. There is 
now an opportunity for somebody to make use of him in illustration of the 
utility of novels, and to maintain that, on the whole, the manufactured 





list of his works, whether painted, drawn, engraved, or lithographed, with 
mention of the studies in color for every considerable piece. This list 
will be found readable of itself. M. Daremberg, one of Ampére’s execu- 
tors, has brought out a second edition of the latter's “ History of the For- 
mation of the French Language,” which originally appeared in 1841. 
Since then the knowledge of the Old French has so greatly increased that 
it has become necessary to complete and correct the text of Ampére by 
means of notes, the adding of which has been entrusted to M. Pau! Mever, 
who has shown his entire competence for the task (Paris: Didier). The 
latest of the series of inedited documents called “ Archives of the Bastille,” 
collected and published by Francois Ravaisson (Paris: Durand et Pedone 
Lauriel) is said to be, thus far, the most interesting. It relates wholly to 
the epoch of poisoning in which Mme. de Brinvilliers flourished, and 
throws much additional light on her trial. Volume one of a “ History of 
Hannibal,” by M. Hennebert, has appeared, and indicates a purpose to 
make a thorough and connected study of the subject. 
mainly in setting forth the causes of antagonism between Carthage and 
Rome, and in describing Hannibal's campaigns in Spain. The crossing of 
the Pyrenees and subsequent events, down to Capua, will be narrated in 
the second volume ; the third will treat of the military operations during 
the long occupation of the Italian peninsula. To one who has not looked 
into it, the bibliography of Hannibal's passage of the Alps will be surpris- 
ing. The Revue Bibliographique Universelle for April begins a list of 
works on this subject, dating from 1515, and catalogued by centuries, that 
already (1818) exceeds fifty in number, and is yet to be completed for the 
remainder of this century. 


It is oceupied 


THE LIFE OF FAIRFAX.* 


Tue General of the Parliament was worthy of a biography, and he has 
found a good biographer. Mr. Markham is not unassailable by criticism. 
He sometimes overrates his hero, and underrates his hero's rivals and 
opponents. He isastrong Parliamentarian (we see that two Markhams 
fought at Naseby), and not always free from partisanship in his judgments, 
or even in his statements. He exaggerates, for example, in saying that, 
under the tyranny of Charles I., “ members of the learned professions were 
flogged about the streets of London.” In trying to be graphic and ani- 
mated, he sometimes commits faults of taste, and once or twice approaches 
the verge of fustian. But, upon the whole, he has done his work well, 
and given us probably as good a portrait as devouring time would permit 
of a character which,,besides its historical importance, is one of consider- 
able beauty. 

Fairfax was of a great Yorkshire house, and the inheritor of fine estates 
and a Scotch peerage purchased by his grandfather, as in the days of 
the Stuarts peerages were purchased, of James I. The family was dis- 
tinguished in war, diplomacy, and letters. Two youths of the name fell 
together in the Palatinate, fighting for the Queen of Bohemia and the Pro- 
testant cause ; and Prince Rupert, if his heart was open to any such feel- 
ings, may have felt a pang when he drew his sword against a Fairfax, 
The General's great-uncle was Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, 
called by Mr. Markham, a little ambitiously, “the founder, with Spenser, 
of the modern school of English poetry.” It was a house of that Protest- 
ant chivalry of which the “ Faérie Queene” is the poetic mirror, and which 
abounded in the so-called Puritan camp quite as much as anything deserv- 
ing of the name of chivalry abounded in the camp of the Cavaliers. The 
General, the flower of the house, was brought up under the eye of his 
great-uncle the poet, spent five years in study at Cambridge, and remained 
through life an example of the union of literary accomplishments and 
tastes with military aspirations which lends so singular an interest to the 
heroes of that age. 

Feudalism and Catholicism were still pretty strong in the north of 
England, and most of the Yorkshire aristocracy and gentry, with the 
princely Marquis of Newcastle, took the King’s side. The Fairfaxes were 


** A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Par- 
liament of England. By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Author of the History of the 
Abyssinian Expedition.” New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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drawn by the memory of the blood which their family had shed in the 
Protestant cause, and by their Protestant and Spenserian culture, to the 
side of the Parliament. With them went, on one hand, their tenantry, 
who followed them on feudal principles, while the tenantry of the neigh- 
boring landlords followed their chiefs to the King’s standard on the same 
principles, and, on the other hand, the Puritan burghers of Bradford, 
Leeds, and other rising seats of Yorkshire manufactures—a typical in- 
stance of the mixture of aristocratic and democratic elements in the party 
of the Parliament. An attempt was made at first, by means of a compact 
between the leading men of both parties, to keep civil war out of York- 
shire altogether. And, though the attempt was hopeless, they who made 
it might well be pardoned. As Mr. Markham, in his description of the 
country which was to be the scene of conflict, passes from one beautiful 
dale (beautiful then, for their heathery sides were not yet covered with 
tall chimneys, nor had their clear streams yet become water-powers) to 
another, and as he gives the names of the old halls which stood along 
those dales, with the genealogies and alliances of their inmates, there 
rises before us the image of the country life of the English gentry in the 
early part of the seventeenth century—a life uniting some of the best 
characteristics of the age of chivalry with some of the best characteristics 
of modern times, as healthy, perhaps, on the whole, and as happy, as ever 
the life of mortals was. From the nature of the issue, too, the line be- 
tween the parties was at first very faintly drawn, though the rising pas- 
sions of the conflict soon deepened it ; and to a large proportion of these 
gentry it was plusguam civile bellum, a war against kinsmen and friends, 
against the companions of the hunting-field and of the Christmas board, 
and against men whose principles were often fundamentally the same as 
their own—for there was no real difference of principle between Falkland 
and Essex, probably none between Falkland and Fairfax, but only a dif.- 
ference of opinion as to the camp in which the real upholders of the 
principles were to be found. Our own great conflict was divested, by the 
sharp division of territory, and the almost egually sharp division of prin- 
ciple, of some of the direst features of civil war. 

Such a civil war as that of the seventeenth century in England is the 
most calamitous of all human conditions ; yet even this condition has its 
moral ideal, which was admirably set forth in the words of Sir William 
Waller, the Parliamentarian General, to his Royalist friend, Sir Ralph 
Hopton: “ My affections to you are so unchangeable that hostility itself 
cannot violate my affection to your person; but I must be true to the 
cause wherein I serve. The Great God, who is the searcher of my heart, 
knows with what reluctance I go upon this service, and with what perfect 
hatred I look upon war without an enemy. The God of peace in his good 
time send us peace, and in the meantime fit us to receive it! We are both 
on the stage, and we must act the parts that are assigned us in this tra. 
gedy. Let us do it in a way of honor and without personal animosities.” 
Fairfax acted up to the spirit of these noble words more thoroughly, per- 
haps, than Sir William Waller himself, while, untike Sir William, he 
played the part assigned him in the tragedy, without flinching, to the end. 
He may be taken as the model of a good citizen and an honorable gentle- 
man whom fate has involved in a civil war. 

In our civil war, the volunteers failed, almost without exception, as 
generals, and the West Pointers alone succeeded. In the English civil 
war the reverse was the case; the veteran officers trained under Gustavus 
were useful in organizing and drilling, but never rose to high command ; 
the successful chiefs, Cromwell, Ireton, Fairfax, and Blake, were volun- 
teers. But the English gentry were all, toa certain extent, trained to 
arms; Fairfax himself had just smelt powder in Brabant, and he had seen 
military organization, though under an evil star, in the two campaigns of 
Charles I. against Scotland. Moreover, these gentlemen were all hunts- 
men, and had acquired not only a firm seat in the saddle, but, what was 
far more valuable, a good eye for country. The brilliant little campaigns 
in Yorkshire, by which Fairfax made his reputation, were in fact the cam- 
paigns of a fox-hunter, though he skilfully combined with the rapid 
movements of his cavalry across the country the defensive energy of his 
burgher allies in the manufacturing towns, especially in Bradford. It is 
a pleasant trait of the chivalry which still mastered the passions of civil 
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war that, after the defeat of Fairfax at Adwalton Moor, Lady Fairfax, who | 


accompanied her husband in the field, having fallen into the hands of the 
Royalists, was sent back to her husband in Newcastle's own coach, escorted 
by a troop of Royalist horse. It is true the Marquis did not display quite 
the same chivalry towards Roundhead burghers. 

Marston and Naseby are well-known stories, though Mr. Markham 
tells them with more detail than they have been told, before, and illus- 
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trates them with more complete plans. He does his hero injustice when, 
apparently from his anxiety to keep Cromwell in subordination to Fairfax 


| asa general, he gives ear to the calumnious aspersions on the conduct of 


Cromweli at Marston which emanated from the party feeling, mingled 
with personal envy, of the Presbyterian Crawford and his clan. The best 
confutation of these stories is the anxiety shown by Fairfax himself to 
have Cromwell as his second in command of the New Model army. Mr. 
Markham, however, adopts what we conceive to be the right account of 
that appointment. The organization of the New Model army was en- 
trusted not to Cromwell, but to Fairfax ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that Cromwell would have resigned his command, in compliance with the 
Self-denying Ordinance, had not Fairfax, who was entirely clear of party 
intrigues, and took a purely military view of matters, insisted on his re- 
taining it, at first for a special service, and then permanently. It is said 
that Fairfax was Cromwell’s tool; but there is nothing either in the 
known facts or in Fairfax’s character to give color to such a supposition ; 
and, in the most important of all the questions on which the two men 
came into contact, Fairfax strenuously resisted Cromwell's design. Our 
view of the whole of this episode has been distorted by the Restoration 
theory of Cromwell's character. Few writers observe the distinction, 
though it is most important, between the two Self-denying Ordinances. 
The first, which was lost, incapacitated all members of either House of 
Parliament for command ; the second, which was carried, only relieved 
the members of the two Houses of their command, without rendering 
them incapable of appointment for the future. Cromwell, therefore, or 
rather Fairfax, was guilty only of omitting the form of resignation and 
reappointment, if, indeed, that form may not be said to have been gone 
through when Cromwell waited on Fairfax to resign his command. 

The dispersion of Goring’s rabble army and of the Club men in the 
west was a mere gleaning after the harvest of Naseby, though Mr. 
Markham dignifies it with the title of a campaign, and thinks it worthy 
ofa military map. After Naseby, Charles ought not to have prolonged 
the war; but it is not necessary, with Mr. Markham, to accuse him of se]- 
fish recklessness of blood—he was unable to conceive that God would 
really abandon the cause of an anointed king. The ex-King of Hanover 
intimated pretty plainly in a manifesto the other day, and no doubt in the 
most sober earnest, that Providence would compromise the grounds of its 
own existence by failing to restore him to his throne. For the intrigues 
and the faction-fights between the sections of the victorious party which 
ensued upon the victory, Fairfax was as little suited as any knight in thie 
“Faérie Queene.” Retaining the commandership-in-chief, he would fain 
have confined himself to strictly military duties ; but that army was not 
only an army but a political power, identified with one and opposed to the 
other of the two parties which were struggling for ascendency in Parlia. 
ment; its own existence being in fact the immediate subject of the 
struggle. In some cases Fairfax could have little or no difficulty in act 
ing. He could have little difficulty in receiving and restoring to their 
place in Parliament the two Speakers and the members of the Indepen 
dent party, when, being driven from the House by the Presbyterians, they 
sought refuge in his camp. He could have no difficulty in insisting that 
the army should not be disbanded, as the Presbyterians wished to disband 
it, without security for its arrears of pay. But in the game that was 
played by the army politicians he took no part, though it was played to 
some extent in his name. His position was equivocal, and it is evident 
that he felt it to be so, and wished to resign; but it is, we think, equally 
evident that the best opinion of the time sanctioned and demanded lis 
continuance in command. In the purely military sphere he retained 
complete control over his soldiers, who combined to a singular degree 
strict military spirit with active participation in"polities, and who idolized 
Fairfax as a commander ; he was able to maintain the strictest discipline, 
and to prevent any kind of outrage, even when the army entered London 
as conquerors ; he saved society, by his military faithfulness and decisicn, 
from the terrible mutiny of the Levellers. He did to some extent succeed 
in repressing the tendency of the army to lay violent hands on the Parlia- 
ment ; and he might have done more, if the narrow-minded and hot-headed 
leaders of the Presbyterian party would have listened to the voice of 
the only man, perhaps, in high command who at that moment had a!so- 
lutely no object at heart but the good of the whole country. “I entreat 
you that there may be ways in love and composure thought upon. | 
shall do my endeavors, though I am forced to yield something out of 
order, to keep the army from disorder. I desire you to take some spee(y 
resolution for the composure of things ; for the effecting whereof I should 
be content to be a sacrifice, as the last service you can have from me.” 
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Ascommander-in-chief, Fairfax was called upon to repress the Royalist 
rising in Kent, which took place in combination with Hamilton's invasion 


from Scotland ; and the execution of the two Royalist chiefs, Sir Charles 


Lucas and Sir George Lisle, by the general’s order, has been supposed to 
leave a stain upon a name otherwise most spotless as regards humanity 
and chivalry towards opponents. Mr. Markham’s defence of the act, how- 
ever, seems to us satisfactory. That it was not a violation of the terms of 
surrender is certain: a distinction was expressly made in those terms be- 
tween the common soldiers who were to be admitted to quarter and the 
officers who were to surrender “to mercy.” Both Lucas and Lisle had 
been prisoners in the hands of the Parliament ; both had been set free on 
parole ; both had broken parole in taking up arms again; so that their 
lives were forfeit by the military code. In rekindling the civil war after 
the complete submission and pacification of the whole kingdom, they ex- 
posed themselves, and must have known that they were exposing 
themselves, to the extreme penalty; and we are certainly not in a 
position to say that their lives could safely have been spared. All 
we can say is, that, if they were fighting for what they believed 
to be a good cause, they were deeply to be pitied; and we have no 
reason to suppose that Fairfax thought otherwise when he signed the 
order for their execution. There is not a trace either in his char- 
acter or in that of Cromwell of cynical exultation in a policy of violence 
and blood. 

Fairfax had nothing to do with the seizure of the King at Holdenby ; 
he would have brought Joyce before a court-martial, but he found that the 
officers would not support him: over political questions, of which this was 
really one, his authority did not extend. By him personally, and by all 
under his orders, the captive King was treated with perfect respect and 
humanity ; his favorite chaplains were again allowed access to him, and he 
was permitted to see his children. This is the more creditable to Fairfax, 
because he could not have forgotten that when, on the eve of civil war, at 
the great Yorkshire gathering on Heyworth Moor, he had laid a petition 
for peace on the pommel of the King’s saddle, the King had rudely 
spurred his horse forward and nearly trampled the petitioner under foot. 
Charles emphatically expressed his conviction that Fairfax was a man of 
honor, and if he had acted on that conviction and trusted Fairfax he might 
have been saved ; or rather, perhaps, if he had been capable of trusting 
Fairfax, he would never have got into Fairfax’s hands. 


willing to restore the King, and not only the King, but the bishops, taking 
guarantees for the rights of Parliament and liberty of conscience—a pro- 
ject which certainly proves that he was but a poor politician. But Hamil- 
ton’s invasion and the rising in Kent, brought about by the King’s 


A draft treaty in | 
Fairfax’s handwriting, found in Leeds Castle, proves that at first he was | 
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intrigues at the very time when he was negotiating with the Parliament | 


for a settlement of the kingdom, revealed the abyss of Charles’s perfidy ; 
and as Fairfax allowed himself to be put on the commission for the King’s 
trial, and attended the first meeting of the commissioners, it appears that 
by that time he had become convinced that there was no course left but 
the judicial deposition of a monarch with whom it was impossible to make 
any binding agreement. But he started back at once when he found that 
the majority of the commissioners were bent on putting the King to 
death ; and it appears to have been a matter of notoriety that he did every- 
thing in his power to avert an act which all sober students of history, how- 
ever sensible they may be of the demerits of Charles, are united in pro- 
nouncing to have been a tragical and calamitous error. 
over the passions of the army was for the moment lost. His endeavors 
were ill-seconded by his wife, who, in her Presbyterian and Royalist zeal, 


But his control | 


was 80 ill-advised as to show herself at the trial and insult the court inher | 


husband’s name. On the afternoon of the fatal day, Fairfax, having come 
down as usual to do business at the headquarters of the army in White. 
hall, met in the gallery the King’s coffin, covered with a black pall, with 
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character and the range of his political capacity as we do, we have no 
difficulty in accounting for his resignation. 


The tyranny of Charles, 
against which Fairfax had drawn the sword, was buried in Charles's 
grave; the nation was now in its own hands, or in the hands of statesmen 
who might be regarded as the elect of the people, and whose policy Fair- 
fax neither desired nor was qualified to control. An entirely new series of 
events opened before him. 
called by the voice of public duty from his pleasant home to perform for 
the country had been faithfully and thoroughly performed, and he might 
feel at liberty, as he certainly desired, to go back to Nunappleton Hall. 
He knew that he left the country a general in Cromwell. The character 
of a man who has really no desire to live in public, but having 
been placed by circumstances in a post of duty, and having done his 
duty, welcomes his release as a laborer welcomes the end of his day's 
work, is not easily comprehended by more ambitious natures; but, 
happily for nations, such characters are sometimes, and perhaps not 
seldom, found, 


The particular service which he had been 


In Milton’s sonnet, Fairfax is hailed as the deliverer of the land from 
the “avarice and rapine” which did not fail to show themselves with 
other evil passions in the train of that, as they have shown themselves in 
the train of all other civil wars. No crusader ever was more disinterested. 
The Parliament voted him, in lieu of a pension awarded but never paid, 
two confiscated estates of the young Duke of Buckingham ; but he merely 
held the property in trust till he could restore it to the duke. ‘The seignory 
of the Isle of Man was also granted to him, and the grant enabled him to 
give another proof of his generosity. The proceeds of the sequestrated 
bishopric he devoted to increasing the incomes of poor clergymen and to 
the maintenance of grammar-schools ; the rents of the island he regularly 
paid to the widowed Countess of Derby, the warlike lady who had de 
fended Latham House against him and his lieutenant. He carried nothing 
with him to Nunappleton but his wounds and the disease which he had 
contracted in the course of his campaigns. His retirement was, as retire 
ment from public life when once resolved on should be, complete ; he 
meddled with state affairs no more, but occupied himself with literature, 
the education of his child, his stud, and his garden. He translated the 
Psalms into verse, and wrote poetry of a religious and rather melancholy 
cast, the specimens of which given by Mr. Markham have no serious 
value, but are agreeable as proofs of the existence of tenderness of heart 
and refined tastes under the cuirass of the great soldier. Only when the 
second Protectorate ended in anarchy Fairfax came again 
scene, 


upon the 
It is with a melancholy feeling that we see the General of the 
Commonwealth, the beloved commander of Cromwell, the theme of Mil- 
ton’s verse, taking an active part in the Restoration, and going to the Hague 
as chief representative of the Parliament to carry its invitation to the 
King. But, in the eyes of all men of sense, the restoration of the constitu- 
tional monarchy was the only escape from anarchy ; the republicans, how- 
ever they may_command our admiration and sympathy, were a small and 
hopeless minority, passionately struggling against fate for what, in the cir- 
cumstances of those times, was a noble chimera. The conduct of Fairfax, 
unlike that of Monk, was perfectly open and honorable ; unlike Monk, he 
disdained reward ; unlike Monk, he remained loyal to his old cause and 
his old associates ; and while Monk basely furnished evidence against 
Argyle, Fairfax, on hearing of the proceedings against Vane and the other 
victims of the Restoration, openly said that, “if any man must be excepted 
from amnesty, he knew no man that deserved it more than himself, who 
was the general of the army at that time.” 

One who saw Fairfax in his old age says of him: “He sat like an old 
Roman, his manly countenance striking awe and reverence into all that 


| beheld him, and yet mixed with so much modesty and meekness as no 


Juxon and Herbert following it, and uttered some nervous and agitated | 


words, which, it seems, were really a question as to the King’s behavior on 
the scaffold, but which were misconstrued as implying surprise and igno- 
rance of what had taken place. What had taken place Fairfax knew too 
well. He accepted a place in the Council of State; and the earnestness, 
sincere, as there is every reason to believe, even on Cromwell's part, with 
which he was pressed to accept the command against Scotland, proves that 
his military ascendancy and his personal position were still unimpaired. 
If his reason for declining that command was that the prociamation of 


those he hath writ and translated. 


j 
' 


figure of a mortal man ever represented more. Most of his time he did 
spend in religious duties, and much of the rest in reading good books, 
which he was well qualified to do in all modern languages, as appears by 
” On the last morning of his life he 


called for a Bible, and read the psalm, “ As the hart panteth for the water- 


| brooks.” Many an age must pass before the world will really feel the interest 


of England, it was a weak one; if it was deference to the feelings of his 


Presbyterian wife, it was weaker still. But, knowing at once Fairfax’s 


\ 


| cumstances where it was difficult, indeed, to escape a stain. 
Charles II. by the Scotch was not an act of hostility to the Commonwealth | 


in pure virtue which it feels in grandiose ambition and ‘long butcher’s bills.’ 
Nor can Fairfax ever be ranked among great men. But he rendered high 
services to his country without asking or desiring reward either in the 
shape of pelf or tinsel; and he lived and died a stainless knight in cir- 
If we 
look among the characters of history fer Wordsworth’s “ Happy War- 
rior,” we shall hardly find the ideal better realized anywhere than in 
Fairfax. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF CREATION.* 


Tr1s volume is a collection of essays setting forth some of the most 
talked of facts in cosmical physics, geology, and paleontology. Quite in 
the usual way the author begins by appealing to the prejudices of the un- 
educated reader by drawing an invidious comparison between the firm-set 
truths of science and the “cobwebs of logic.” He then gives a passing 
scowl at metaphysics for despising “trees, and birds, and rocks, and fos- 
sils, and other material things,’ and assures the student that he has a 
more direct and certain way of arriving at the history of the universe. A 
perfect fusillade of rhetorical fireworks celebrates the outset of the author 
and reader in their new path. We have the “ Epic of the Trilobite,” the 
“Vistas of the Fleeting Ages,” the “ Ruins of Continents,” and the other 
adjuncts of the spectacular drama of creation which it is the wont of sci- 
ence popularizers to parade before the public. 

Accompanying our author on his rapid course through creation, we are 
shown what he terms the “ Ordeal by Water,” in which the instructive but 
somewhat type-worn Temple of Serapis, the changes of level of sea-shores 
generally, and the uplifting of volcanic islands—“ ocean births,” in the ex- 
alted language of our guide—are passed in rapid review. Then comes 
the “ Ordeal by Fire.” Here the Mosaic account of creation and the del- 
uge are combated. A chaotic impossibility is figured as a volcano, and 
some of the text of the chapter is about as‘near to the truth as the picture. 
We next have “ The Solar System in a Blaze.” After perusing this pecu- 
liar chapter, we are sure the reader will sympathize with us in our abid- 
ing regret that the nebular hypothesis was ever invented, or that, being 
invented, it had not been kept as a bit of esoteric doctrine only to be 
taught to old and steady heads. As it is, the publication of this doctrine 
has given a place of refuge where obscure thinkers on all physical mat- 
ters can become nebulously incomprehensible, and where their erratic 
imaginations can comet around in profound disregard for all known laws of 
matter. Worst of all, it affords an unbounded field for fine writing. How 
our author has availed himself of it may be seen from a chance selection: 

“ And what is the substance of that filmy comet which sweeps with 
such indecent haste through the ranks of the dignified sisterhood of plan- 
ets? In its dazzling proximity to the sun at perihelion, it can only exist 
as a fiery vapor, like the substance it seems to be (sic). And if we gaze 
across the cold and starless interval which separates our firmament of 
stars from its nearest neighbors, there we may witness a universe in its 
formative stage. There, indeed, are firmaments so remote that the eye of 
the telescope is strained (sic) in the attempt to descry the component stars ; 
but nearer to our domestic earth than these are the materials of firma- 
ments which remain rvdis indigestaque moles—the semina rerum, the pri- 
mordial igneous vapor from which worlds are destined to be formed in 
some far distant future age—so distant, probably, that the career of ter- 
restrial things will first have closed, and mankind will have been ushered 
into another state of being.” 

We have also a neat figure of “The Solar System rotating in Space.” 
The details are so accurately given in this figure that we are compelled to 
suppose that the author has come into possession of a photograph taken 
by some of the ancient astronomers of these outside firmaments. After 
giving his Pegasus a short rest, our author sets out again to take us 
through the “ Reign of Fire.” We can promise the reader that he will 
find it diverting to trace in detail, as the author enables him to do, the 
processes which went on on the earth's surface at a time when “the morn- 
ing and evening twilight almost met each other in the midnight zenith, 
so high and refractive was the heterogeneous atmosphere.” But, the 
professor assures us, “there was no need of twilight; an ocean of fire 
sent up to the nocturnal heavens a glare that was more fearful than the 
poisoned ray of the feebly shining sun.” However, we must leave it to 
those whose inclinations tempt them to study this remarkable chapter 
and that which follows, wherein “ Old Ocean commences Work.” 

Having disposed of the preliminary work of creation in about sixty 
pages, our author begins the history of life with a pretty good account of 
the Eozoon Canadense, yet indulges his propensity for smartness in the 
most lamentable way. It leads him to call the Irish Eozoon the “ first 
Fenian,” and to speak of “Johnny Bull thrusting his elbows into the 
sides of Young America,” when he only means that there is a certain cor- 
respondence between the form of the opposite shores of the North Atlan- 
tic, if he means anything at all. Inthe succeeding three hundred pages 
the general facts of the succession of animals are tolerably well given, 
wherever the author's rhetoric will allow us to see them. The titles of 
the chapters show very well the extravagant spirit which prevails 








* “Sketches of Creation: A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of the 
Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life, ete. By Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany in the University of Michigan.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 12mo, pp. 459. 
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throughout the work; we have such headings as the “Garden of the 
Stone Lilies,” “ Scouts of the Reptile Horde,” “ Geography of the Empire 
of Reptiles,” ete. It is with no little satisfaction that we find amid all this 
two chapters—one, “Something about Oil” (meaning petroleum), and 
another, “Something about Rock Salt and Gypsum,” in which the author 
talks about things which he has evidently studied attentively, and where 
his personal acquaintance with the facts gives his account of them a spe- 
cial value. These two chapters set forth the phenomena of which they 
treat in a better shape than they are to be found in any popular work 
with which we are acquainted, though there are some of the conclusions 
with which we cannot agree. After this the book relapses, and we have 
more about “ World Thoughts,” “The Tooth of Time,” “Cycles of Mat- 
ter,” a succession of chapters containing a rhetorical solution of most of 
the problems of modern science. After having discussed and settled all 
these, we feel unfeignedly thankful that the considerate author does not 
“ attempt to lift the veil which conceals the destiny of other firmaments.” 

In these days when pictures count for so much, we cannot pass the 
illustrations by. In scientific works especially, these are important, for 
the impressions the public get from them are more vivid and enduring 
than what the text supplies. Those of this work which are intended to 
furnish the reader with an idea of the ancient life of the earth are among 
the most unhappy results we have ever seen of the temerity which under- 
takes to reproduce scenes of which we have only the merest fragments 
and wreck. We are sorry to add that the book is likely to prove of little 
value, except where it may chance to awaken somebody to look up a bet- 
ter. We are still more sorry to say that it is likely to have a certain pop- 
ularity among the public for which it was written. 


———[—SSS = 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL. 

IN his life of Rufus Choate, President Brown quotes a just remark 
which Mr. Choate once made about John Quincy Adams, for whom he had 
a great admiration, not only because of his vast knowledge and his re- 
markable facility in using it, but also because of his force of character. 
“ He has peculiar powers as an assailant,” Mr. Choate said, “ and almost 
always, even when attacked, gets himself into that attitude by making 
war upon his accuser; and he has, withal, an instinct for the jugular 
and the carotid artery as unerring as that of any carnivorous animal.” 
It would seem that the descendants of “the old man elequent” have 
ina high degree of perfection his ability to see the vital point of attack 
and his willingness to fasten on it. Nobody would say, for instance, 
that the late minister to England has no fighting blood in him, nor 
that he is at all warting in the instinct for his antagonist’s jugular 
and the power of sticking fast to that artery when once he has closed upon 
it. And the directors of the Hartford and Erie would be as little likely, 
we imagine, to charge undue mildness and feeble inefficiency against the 
younger Charles Francis Adams as would Earl Russell against the elder, 
or Mr. Jefferson against the second President. In this last number of the 
North American Review, Mr. Henry Brooks Adams justifies his titte to the 
family name by making a deadly attack on the framers of our legal-tender 
legislation ; and Mr. E.G. Spaulding, recently a member of Congress from 
this State, must, if he hasdiscernment, perceive himself to be, as one may 
say, pinned, and in urgent need of the assistance of the humane. It will 
be seen, from a letter on another page, that Mr. Spaulding, having impru- 
dently shown signs of life before Mr. Adams left the field, has been 
despatched by having several large stones thrown on him, 

We do not know whether Mr. Adams makes more or less impression 
on most of his readers by the deliberate contemptuousness with which he 
is apt to treat the more contemptible or feeble of his opponents. There 
can be no doubt, we should say, that his method has its effect on the tem- 
pers of the latter ; noristhere any doubt, we fear, human nature being the 
imperfect thing it is, that a large-minority of the spectators of his cruelty 
get from it a lively pleasure. Probably some of our readers remember 
with satisfaction the elaborate comparison between Mr. Boutwell and Mr. 
Hoar which Mr. Adams contributed to a recent number of the Worth Ame- 
rican, and how it must have pleased the Secretary of the Treasury to 
learn the estimation in which he is held by some of his fellow-citizens 
they can imagine. Equally well pleased we may suppose Mr. Spaulding 
to have been when “his attention was called” to the following passage— 
such passages never, it is observed by editors, being read by the subjects 
of them until some friend or other happens to mail them a copy of some 
obscure periodical, which, in the natural course of events, they would not 
have seen. The passage is as follows: 


“The intellect of a Congressman gifted with no more than the ordinary 
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abilities of his class, is scarcely an interesting or instructive subject of | 
study; nor are the discussions that arise among such men likely to be | 
rich in stores of knowledge or experience. But when an accidental | 
representative, though he may possess neither breadth nor force, is | 
able to carry, ‘over the Administration and through Congress,’ as Mr. | 
Spaulding claims to have done, and as it is clear that Mr. Spaulding did, 
a measure of such far-reaching consequences as the Legal Tender Act of 
1862, the character of that person’s mind and the facts of his life cease to 
be matters of absolute insignificance.” 

As we say, there is no doubt that this is certain to have some effect on 
Mr. Spaulding’s temper; and there is no doubt of the cleverness of it ; nor 
that for this and other reasons it will please many persons and will be ad- 
mired, as most of Mr. Adams's writing should be. But there may well 
enough be doubt if this way of administering justice is, on the whole, so 
effective in mixed communities as some other ways. We confess to having 
felt, as we read, some slight stir of the sentiment of compassion in favor of 
Mr. Spaulding, and some slight indignation against his executioner ; and 
to having had some thoughts concerning the justice of capital punish- 
ment, indeed, but also concerning the reasons against vivisection, even of 
criminals. But weneed not insist upon this point. Or, at least, insistence 
is not necessary on Mr. Adams's account, for he himself says, further on, 
that “it is easy, only too easy, to ridicule and satirize the doctrines of men 
like Mr. Spaulding ; and something like an apology to the public is due 
for the extent to which this appetite has been indulged in these pages.” 
Not only that, we should say—not only is it always easy for a writer with 
such a public as ours to satirize particular men and doctrines too much, but 
itis also easy for him to indulge too much his aptitude for general ridicule 
and satire: American political writing cannot be too simple and direct if 
the writer would see anything effected. Still, no doubt, it is well in the 
end, here as elsewhere, that the best men should speak out without reserve 
their whole mind, contempt and all. Only, if they do so, they must Lave 
a capacity for writing. Barring objections to the tone of some few por- 
tions of it, adverse criticism will find nothing to fasten upon ia thisarticle, 
and we recommend its perusal to all persons who desire the masculine 
pleasure of reading vigorous English, embodying sense, wit, and knowl 
edge, and also to all those who wish for information in regard to Mr. 
Adams’s specific subject—the Legal Tender Act—and in regard to the 
wider subject of the way in which legislation is done in Washington. 


Another article, which should be studied by everybody who is in a po- 
sition to influence public opinion, and who would influence public opinion 
for good, is Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s essay on “ Poverty and Public Charity.” 
It is full of figures, and is not too readable, unless one is interested in the 
subject of which Mr. Sanborn treats ; but it is full of information too; and 
we suppose that very few people who are interested in the care of the- 
criminal and helpless classes in any American communities would not get 
from it valuable instruction, as we are sure that very few general readers 
of an optimistic turn would not get from it much encouragement. Al] 
things considered, we doubt if the science of charity has a better friend in 
this country than Mr. Sanborn, who has the peculiar good fortune of being 
at once a well-known philanthropist and a practical helper of people who 
need help and who are within his reach. 

“The Norman Conquest of England,” an essay by Professor William 
Allen, of Madison University, is marked by all that writer’s carefulness and 
soundness, and is what the best reviewing of its kind should be—an 
addition to what one can learn from the book reviewed. Fault may 
reasonably be found with most of Mr. Allen’s writing, as being deficient 
in life; it is not to be called attractive reading. But such is his honesty 
and ability, and the things which interest him are of such a character, 
that his reader may always be sure, when once Mr, Allen has consented 
to treat of a subject, that what he writes will be worth attention—that to 
read his criticism of an author will be to listen to two men of ability 
talking about a matter of which it is well to hear. So far as we know, | 
we have no better informed and more intelligent critic of works relating 
to English history than Mr. Allen has proved himself to be. } 

Dr. Hammond is the author of an interesting paper—much better worth 





reading than many of his later and hastier writing has been—on the 
“Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism,” or Spiritism. His descriptions | 
of cases of clairvoyancy and so-called “ mediumship ” which fell under his 
observation in the course of his own practice are of particular interest, | 
and will be found worth attention by the faithful as well as by the “ scep- | 
tics” —as the mediums call the disbelievers. It is not, of course, to be ex- | 
pected that the believers will accept either Dr. Hammond’s inferences or | 
his facts ; but they may profitably read and see what it is that they have 

to meet. Though, for that matter, we believe they no longer seek to join, 

battle with the men of science, but give over such to darkness of mind. 
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And a great darkness it is in Dr. Hammond's case, his essay being sufli- 
ciently materialistic in tone to shock Miss Emma Hardinge into fits. 

Mr. Charles L. Brace’s “ Darwinism in Germany,” Miss Agnes Irwin's 
review of M. Tenot’s “Paris en Décembre,” the Rev. George Fllis’s 


| review of Mr. Parkman's “ Discovery of the Great West,” an article on 


“The Prospects of the Political Art,” and four notices of late books, are 
the remaining contents of this number of the North American. The 
book-notices, few as they are, maintain the literary charaeter of the quar- 
terly, for each work examined is an important one, and the notices are of a 
very high order. Particularly worth attention is the review of Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt’s “Library of Old Authors.” Mr. Hazlitt has more than all 
his father’s ill temper and arrogance of mind and very much less than his 
father’s ability, and as he has chosen to work in a field where knowledge 
is essential and there is absolutely no place whatever for arrogance and 
impudence, it may be imagined how easily he is made a prey. He falls 
with such a great ruin on being touched with the pen of a man who is 
acquainted with his subject that one is at first inclined to be sorry for 
him, but it is only a moment's work to bethink one’s self that he deserves 
all the castigation that he has skin enough to bear, and that it is a good 
work to give it to him; for not only has he always been full of insults to 
men infinitely better than himself, but some publisher on the other side of 
the water has him now in pay and is going to let him edit a library of reprints 
of old English authors—for which task—as is made evident by his North 
American reviewer—Mr. Hazlitt is less fit than the first day-laborer one 
might pick up in the street. The day-laborer would probably be content 
to print as they stand such texts as the publisher might give him, but as 
for Mr. Hazlitt he will add blunders of his own to the blunders that he 
finds in his texts; he will abuse every student of Early English who has 
had the luck to be born and to die before Iiis appearance, and he will 
make notes of a degree of foolishness that will go far to reconcile even 
Mr. Henry Bohn to the existence of the gentleman who first robbed him 
and afterwards called him an ignoramus. Perhaps the reader who is 
ignorant of Mr. Hazlitt’s character and habits will be inclined to think that 
his critic in the Review bears on a little too hard; but even such a reader 
will not fail to observe that nothing is said against the offender which 
does not carry with it instruction for third parties, so that the article is a 
lesson in literature as well as in morals. 

The review of Ellis’s “Early English Pronunciation” is another 
essay which will bear the examination and the close study of every one 
interested in the history of our tongue. Doubtless, however, the people 
will be few who will give their approbation to the writer's scheme for 
making Chaucer intelligible to the average general reader. Chaucer, as 
he is, is so good and so easy, that a person who is not willing to surmount 
such difficulties as he presents, is a person not capable of appreciating 
him. “Popularizing” Chaucer, if it is ever to be done, will be done not 
by making over the poet, but some of the rest of us. 


The Hollands. By Virginia F. Townsend. (Boston: Loring. 1869.)— 
This is a trivial and commonplace story, of a kind which is found most 
often in the columns of the so called ladies’ magazines. Like most of the 
women who are engaged in producing domestic love-stories of an unex- 
citing if not of a soothing description, Miss Townsend appears to have 
read Mrs. Harding Davis's stories with a good deal of interest, and to have 
laid some of their worst lessons more closely to heart than was at all 
worth while. We suppose it is in great part owing to Mrs. Davis's studies 
in that direction that so many of our story-writers give us more than is 
quite agreeable in the way of facial and muscular contortions on the part 
of their characters—that they turn their faces gray with agony, “smite 
and choke and half smother" their voices with pain, and in other ways 
manage to disfigure them bodily and mentally without mercy. Miss 
Townsend, at all events, in mannerisms like these, recalls a model] on whom 


| She has not improved, and whom it would have been as well to study 


merely for the sake of avoiding her errors. In all other respects, “‘ The 
Hollands” is about on the level, or perhaps a trifle below the ordinary 
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3 BEEKMAN STREET. 





Messrs. Putnam & Sons 


Take pleasure in announcing that they have added to 
their business a Stationery Department, and 
are prepared to furnish the 


Best Quality of American, English, 
and French 


STATIONERY, 


Business, Wedding, and 
Visiting Cards, etc. 


Designs Furnisned and Monograms 
cut in the latest and most tasteful 
styles. 


They would also call attention to their SUPERIOR 
INITIALED STATIONERY, which is put up in Boxes, 
ranging in price from 40 cents to $3. 

In addition to the above, we stamp any Stationery pur- 
chased from us, without charge. 

{= Particular and careful attention given to all orders 
received by mail. 

Single Books or Libraries neatly bound, at moderate 
prices, 

Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 


Fourth Ay, and Twenty-third St., New York. 


Rare London Books, 


IN ALL LANGUAGES AND EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF LITERATURE, SUITABLE FOR PRI- 
VATE LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The attention of the literary public is respectfully 
requested to our extensive assortment of beoks, now 
offered for sale AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. The 
net prices are plainly marked in each volume, thus vovi- 

ating the annoyance of pricing any work. 


About due at this Port, and will open 
in a few days, a large and fine Invoice, 
carefully selected in the best foreign 


markets. 
Importations by every steamer. Catalogues issucd 
regularly and forwarded to any address, gratis, on appli- 


cation. 
A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton Street (Up Stairs), 
NEW YORK, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


TO ORGANISTS! 


NEED SUPPLIED. 


CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES 


FOR THE 


PIPE OR REED ORCAN. 





A LONC-FELT 





Designed chiefly as Opening Voluntaries and Responses 
for delicate and expressive stops. EASY AND PLEAS- 
ING. Selected and arranged by WILLIAM H. CLARKE, 
Author of the ‘** New Method for Reed Organs.” Pfice, in 
boards, $150. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON, New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
MONOGRAMS, VISITING AND WEDDING 
CARDS ENGRAVED. 


133 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 














